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CHAPTER IX, 


Dick Fraser left the Castle that same 
évening, or rather late afternoon, before 
Pa had returned from his ride to the 

He made some business excuse to his aunt. 
He loved her far too well to let her guess that 
anything was wrong between Greville and 
himself; and he left a little scribbled note for 
his cousin, in which he said, in his own honest 
straightforward way, that if he had said or 
done anything to grieve one who was dear to 

m as a friend, not only asa relative, he 
regretted it from the bottom of his heart. 
uy his bas been our firat quarrel,” he wrote, 

I trast it may never be repeated, I am off 
—. immediately. I shall say nothing to 
Pay Catherine. I am sure it would fret her 
ia te you and I had come to loggerheads., 
an J leave it in your hands, and if you think 
" wise to enlighten her, I can offer no objec- 

I have only another word to Bay, 





Greville, and that is from my heart. If there 
is ever anything I can do for you, any way in 
which I can serve you, big or little, you may 
rest assured you will find me ready and 
willing.— Yours, as ever, Dick.” 

The loudly-expressed regres of Lord 
Danstan, who was home for two days’ shoot- 
ing, from his army tutors, having left Eton 
for good, was a little balm to Mr. Fraser's 
injared feelings, and his aunt’s tender 
entreaties to hear from, and see him soon again, 
sent him away with sometping like a tear in 
his eye, 

He reproached himself all the way to town. 

Greville’s last words rang in his ears,— 

M I mean to ask Ione Archdale to be my 
wife."’ 

‘* Perhaps,” Dick said to himself, ruthfally, 
‘*he would never have done this if I had not 
made him . Whata fool I was to speak | 
I don't often let my temper get the better of 
my wisdom, but that is not much consolation 
now. IfI thought he had only said that to 
vex me. Bat no, Greville is not the chap to do 
@ thing of that sort, avd by this time I expect 
he has pat his head well into the noore. I only 





j; hope to Heaven that the future will be better 


than I expect and fear!” 

A day later a letter reached him in town. 
Tt was from Lady Barrackbourne announcing 
the engagement. 

Dick could read through the lines, and he 
understood easily that the Countess, although: 
she said nothing, was not only surprised but 
a@ little disappointed at the event. 

Of course, Mr. Fraser knew very well that, 
in the opinion of worldly people, this surprise on 
the part of his aunt would be considered almost 
abaurd ; bat he knew also most thoroughly 
that Lady Barrackboorne had been actuated 
first by feelings of hospituiity and kindnese 
in making her home so free to the Archdales, 
and then by a sort ef affection for a pretty 
charming child, as Ione cleverly represented 
herself to be. 

Dick Fraser swore a little beneath his 
breath as he came upon one sentence in the 
Countess's letter. 

“Mra, Archdale demurred a little at first. 
She said, and most truly, that Ione ie so 
young; bat she has allowed herself to ba 
over-raled, and as soon as Colonel Archdale mw 
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madé adguainted with thé news tbs will give 
her gOntent at Ore. Ian G!y prity\with 
al wy Heart that IGne wilkdo ali 1: ar pewer, 
to give my boy the happiness he ceserves, I 
have no fear for her future! A siéther ie 
proverbially proud, you know, Dick; but you 
a'so know that I speak with reason. My dear 
son has never given me one single moment's 
pain or enxiety! In all his life he has been 
my comfort and my joy! Ione has won a 
treasure!” 

“Mrs. Archdale demurred a little at first,’’ 
Dick repeated, savagely. ‘It is enough to 
make a saint swear to have to stand by 
quietly and see that hypocrite end clever 
humbog playing with simple, straightforward 
foik like so many puppets! Yet my hands 
are tied. Greville has every right to shut me 
up. All men hate to be interfered with m 
matters like these. Probably I should be juat 
the same mryself.’’ 

He was @ressing for a dinner and & nesep- 
tion afterwards, aud ‘he tied his tie iman 
aggrieved fashion, forthe felt assured, how- 
ever much be nrightwsouse himself be would 
never do as Grevillewae doing. 

“ He ought’ to bavemerried-eoneofthe West. 
berry girls, or that pretéy Ebel, Lady 
Catedonia'’s eldest girl—_sonmeBe@y in his own 
set! Whcever heard of theAirchdales?” be 
mused, a8 he rolled off in & hansom te his 
dinner. “ Why,for aught we know, they may 
be a set of ‘thieves, or worse! I must say 
thovght Greville had more pride in bie mare 
an@ race |” 

He atrivedat-his destination inw 


ed ber brights, 


ne 

‘**Zowlwok as crossas°two sticks |” one of 
these letter said to him im the cours of 
dinner: 

They were old friends, and dhe was privileged 
to s#y what shediked to Dick Fraser.. By 
degrees ber and teasing thawed his 
bad humour. tried to dismice Greville’s 
folly from his mind. He mighthavesuccseced 
altogether had his sffeotion for Bis aunt and 
cousin been lees seigems; bat, as it was, 
altborgh he became more philovephical, be 
could not rid bitaind@fan uvcormfortable 
feeling—a sort vofevil to come 
to a0 at an eidralaaaainn compen 
_ “You nawss be very amusing, 
Pleare, Dick!” his hogtuew seid, when they 
niet in the dm wiagreom, “* Ldon't expect nry 
interesting guests autil uiliter clevan. You 

artingale iv onraing 


delivered with some pride, “and to-night 
she has a special reason for coming. She 
wants to bring a girl to sing, something very 
good, so she says ; and a recommendation from 
Miss Martingale is worth having, you know!”’ 

‘‘Anothernew singer!” observed Dick, strug- 
gliny with and conquering a yawn. “ Their 
name islegion. Why, you yourself, my dear 
friend, have launched a good two or three 
hundred!" 

‘*Oonfine yourself to facts, my clever Dick, 
and doh't goto sleep! Look! there is Aline 
Meredith simply imploring you to go and talk 
to her. Why,” the bandsome, good-natured 
hostecs said, ‘‘why you don’t make up your 
mind to marry Aline I can’t think ! I am sure 
she would jump at you!” 

“The prospect is alarming. I hate any- 
thing thes jamps!” said Mr. Fraser, as he 
rosy from bia chair, ‘‘ and I don't wanta wife 
jaet yet, thank you!” 

“You young men of* to-day don't know 
what you do want!’ was the retort. ‘ You 
are too lszy and tiresome for words. Now, 
Dick, do-be sweet! Youcan be so amnueing 
if you like, If you wanted to go to sleep fora 
week, why didn’t you stay at Barrack- 
bourne ?”’ 

“ Because Barrackbourne turned me out!” 





|. He welat alfross to the gitl sumed, re- 
‘oeived him With mach waemth. haa 

lomg sinc@ lost h«r heart to ‘the good.1 ° 
nonchalant young barrister, and would have 
gladly bestowed ber wealth—the outeome of 
her father's industry in trade—upon the Hon. 
Richard Fraeer if he had been in the least in- 
clined to take the same, which, it mey as well 
be stated, he was not. 

The evening wore away; the crowd of guests 
grewand grew. Although it was late October 
the rooms were crowded with notabilities, both 
social and otherwiee. 

Presently Dick: & glimpse of a clasei- 
cal head, net = features, and a digni- 
fied, almost - (pose. 

“ There is Mise Martingale!" he said to his 
companion, ‘‘a beautiful wom 5 cold ! 
She looks like a bit of stat i s 

This hostess wae flitting 
to whieper in his ear. : 


Disk. t; 
“Decidedly, You ate very - ” 
answered, with auntie tedeardcraiiongited 
The crowd buvaed on just the gume de. 
spitethe imploring “*Hinush |’ trom ¢higthosters ; 
and then above it, \ mingling witlt it, reso: 
& Woman's vOICe we Uncertain, a | 5 
tremulons, but rida warm, like the) heart 


of.a-rose inet h ; 
Tos voam eran eariiian one—a little wigh - 3 
mejiow sunshine-and a glory of deepitlae sky | 


into the London drawing z00m. 4 
Dick -was ya athe voice Begun, but 
as be jistemed ‘his cleared aniihis face 


eyes 
grew imerested. His love for musioowss « | 


paesion. 

** Lady De Courcy has foun#eswan at last!” 
hie eaid, balf to himself.” 
Everybody was listening. Ié was not-a big 
worse Hora grand one. -fs\was-only ptre, fresh, 
eud-Iacen with sympathy, and something more 
—a touch here and there of interest, of passion 
that was almost pain. Trere was a hush at 
the end of the song, then an enthusiastic burst 
of applause, and a babble of comments and 
admiration. 
Dick war still leaning against the wall. From 
where he stood the piano was not visible, but 
he conld see Miss Martingale stanfing like a 
tall lily, smiling and encouraging her protegée, 
“T wish I conid see this Mrs. Arbuthnot,"’ 
said his companion, standing on tiptoe and 
oraning her neok. ‘‘ They are saying she is very 
pretty!" 
‘ Let me take you into the other room?” 
Dick gave her his arm, and made a passage 
through the guests-eby no means an easy task. 
‘* There—this is better.” 
“Oh! Mr. Fraser, do look! Why she is 
beanutifol—quite beautiful !” 
Dick looked across to where'the piano stood 
on a raised platform. 
A girl was playing the opening bars of 
another song, evidently at Lady De Courcy's 
request—a slender, willowy figure in a gown 
ofa dull grey shade—a gown of some thin 
transparent stoff, through whith the white 
rounded urms were seen in all their ‘ection 
of symmetry. She was sitting » grace- 





Dick answered, half lightly, half in earnest. 


~ “Ba 


ing serevede that \seemed.to bring aitowdh of} 


@endae throat, tie Wwell-poisedihead, the dari 


ir, Worn Ma@onna fasion, partdd above ¢ 
eden b¥ushed. on ade vibe te > 
large coil atthe nape of the neck. There werg 
little soft curls on the forehead, but the brows 
were not hidden, and as she paused for » 
moment before commencing her second Bong, 


and her marvellous shaped head, as thongh 
some old end dead Grecian woman ‘had come 
down through the centuries to show the 
modern folk what beauty meant. 

He scarcely heard the second song. Her voice, 
it is true, sounded like some soft heavenly 
melody in his ears ; but what the melody was, 
or what were the words she sang, Dick didn’t 
know. He only knew that he was gazing on 
the living embodiment of all that had hitherto 
been his ideal in; womanhood. He seemed faaci. 
nated. Heconld do nothing but logk at her, 
watch the eolear ebb and flow’in her pale face 





“ The new girl is 7" 7] uleg. Wow is | ns the musie stirred her soul, and-marvel at 
your time to escape ; f yom: ; ‘the wonderfal depths of colourand*seubin the 


keep a8 much silence as you ‘demge deep blue eyes which wandered: every 
the room |” ' ‘and them over the crowd of listening 
maid, vie hed long siuos 13% Miestiteredtione | De G in grewbdelight. She 
F ff | Tiady jourcy wae in 
be amused by others. “I lovesioging.” = | wamiinundated with inquiries'abowt thinir, 
‘“ Whahe thing it ig to ba yo a” Dik, z bnot. ‘Who she was? - whem she bad 
said halfto bimeel? with a emily Ee» Semefrom? fit was pessible she would siny 
bie tall figure against “the ) GOs | thousand other such qn:s 
. Another paiatulten m ‘ i: i 
dumad for seviety’a sake! cuvions | stood Ww ing the subject of thi: 
thimy it wes thet thiersort of (ing shoul ‘be | ge mera, ti She was, im every sense 
ealitd plensure! ‘wort.a laty. There was somethin 
Everybody was talking y dignified .abowt her : 


Ting shone om the sleuder left 

‘She looked > or 
'@imeteen, and : @witew! Yes; he 
-@gnld hear them: it—a widow. Then 
» had tasted af: of serrow, pertsp: 
drained ite cdmtents before 
girlhcod “even commenced to take 


‘Bick felt a pang of something like pity for 
unknown young creature, £0 bri & in 
| Hemnty, co fascinating in her cad, combre-hued 


* He withdrew a little into the background, 
had a few moments’ chat with Miss 

tingale, who had graciously consented to 
& recitation. She eeemed to be much 
: at Mrs. Arbuthnot’s success, 

™ I told you how it would be!” she said, toa 
pilin girl, who was standing beside her—a gir! 
in a white frock, with warm brown hair and 
brown eyes. ‘‘ She is charming, and a0 lovely! 
She will be the success of next year. Don't 
you think so, Mr, Fraser? Now I must go. 
Let me introduce you to Miss Galt, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot's great friend. You can exchange 
notes and all that while I am harrowing up 
the’ feelings of the others.” 

‘* We are not likely to talk much while you 
are speaking,” Esther Galt said, gently ; ond 
then ag thie tall, fairy stately’ Miss Martingale 
moved through the rooms to the platform 
Esther turned to Dick, ee F - 

‘* Did you like-the:singing, Mr. Fraser?” 

be tit 


‘I thought it most beautifal !'’ he anawered, 
warmly. 

“You think she’will be # success?” Esther 
avked eagerty. 


“Tam sure of it, She cannot fail to be.” 

“T am so glad,” he heard the girl sigh, 
with pleasure. ‘She has been so anxious, 50 
nervous. Itis such an ordeal!’ _ 

They stood very silent during Miss Martin- 
gale’s recitation. Dick found his eyes etray 
ing all the time to where Mrs, Arbathnot 23% 
listening most intently. Hefelt he could never: 
tire of looking at her ‘ 

He asked Esther some questions about her 
friend’s voice and training when conversation 
began again, and he was amused and interested 
at the-warmth’and elcquence that came into 
this plain girl's face as she spoke of one who 
wat evidently very dear to her. 

Miss Martingale was busy presenting ber 





fally. Dick noted every good point: the sme 


protegée to sil’ who'came about her, When she 
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undertook to do a thing she did it thorougbly, 
and spatt from her satisfaction of Mary's 
artistic worth she-had fallen a victim: to her 
pesuty and sweetness. 

“ Angelotti must look to his laurels,’ she 
paid, laughingly, to Dick, as he and Esther 
crossed over to join-her. “He will have to 
divide honours-in fatnre with Mrs, Arbuth.- 
not! ” 

Mary blusbed. 

“ Please don’t. . You will make me so vain,’” 
she said, lightly, yet earnestly. ‘‘I have 
never heard Signor Angelotsi, but I'fear I am 
very, very far behind him, Miss Martingale?” 

Dick was close beside her now, able to scan 
her lovely face and discover a flaw, if that 
were possible, 

Esther, who had taken one of her sudden 
likes for Mx, Fraser, tonched Mary on the 
arm and presented them to one another. 

“IT wish Angelotti had been here, to-night,” 
Dick said to Mary. ‘‘Iam certain he would 
have been charmed, I;is one of his good 
points that he is quick to recognise and 
admire. the artistic worth of others even if 
they should rival himeelf |!” 

Mary made some answer, but he saw that 
the desire to speak was almost an effort, and 
that she sighed in a,qnick, low way. 

w am afgaid you are very tired?” he said 

y- 
bart was the nervousness,” she answered, 
just lifting ber glorions eyes to his. “I was 
so frightened. I don’t know how I managed 
to make myself heard at all.” 

“May I take you to your carriage?’’ Dick 
raid eagerly, 

Miss Martingale overheard him. 

“Yes, do, Mr. Fraser. My child, you are 
worn out. I insiston your going at once. You 
must husband your strength, for you will find 
it heavily taxed in the next six months. 
Good-night, my dear. Good-night, Esther. 
Mr, Fraser, will you please pnt Mrs, Arbuth- 
not and Miss: Galt into my brougham, and 
then tell them to bring it back for me? I 
shali not go for another hadf-hour.” 

Mary looked the gratitude she conld not 
speak, Her heart was very fall to-night. Her 
success, immediate and sincere, had been ae 
80 much balm to her terribly wounded spirit. 
Miss Martingale’s goodness, the almost 


universal kindness she was receiving, lef’ her: 


quiet and speechless te express all she felt, 

Lady De Conroy, with greeefol charm, 
presented Mrs. Arbuthnot witir her bouquet 
as she bade her good-night. 

“T trast we shall’ meet often!” she gaid, 
with her own pleasant amile. 

Mary had no words to utter to Dick as he 
sought and found their wraps, and pat them 
into the luxurious brougham, but’ Esther said 
as Many pretty words as she could; and waved 
her hand as they drove away. 

“ What did I tell you, darling?” she cried, 
putting out her hands drawing Mary's 
slender figure to her arms. ‘You have 
crossed the rubicon,/and ‘left all your sorrows 
and troubles behind!” 

Mary’s only answer was a burst of tears, 
It was not often she broke down and Ist her 
emotion get the better of her, but to-night's 
excitement, anxiety, and nervoreness de- 
stroyed her strength, and left her weak as a 
little ohild. 


CHAPTER. X. 


To say that society was amezed end dis. 
gusted at the apnouncement of a martioye 
between Greville Earne and some unknown 
gitl was to exprees matters very quietly. 

Dick Fraser found himeelf simply bombarded 
With questions and comments: Who was Miss 
Archdale? Where had Lord Greville met her? 
Was the engagement real? Would the mar- 
Tage actually take place? ‘These and a 
hundred ench queries haunted him whichever 
bai he coul# go, 

© &NGwered to the best of ‘his ability, and 








did all in his power to give as good an opinion 
pe we on the subject’ of his cousin’s 
c ; 


“She is extremely pretty |” he-always said, | 


and said traly. 


By degrees Ione’s peculiar beauty became to | 


be known as‘a ‘recognised thing. 

Several of the men who had’ becn at Lar- 
rackbourne, shooting, appeared in town for 
awhile, and were fall of enthusiast. admira- 
tion for the girl who’was #0 soon to be Lady 
Greville Harne, and, in allprobability, Countess 


of Barrackbourne. And, somehow or other, | 
large photographs began‘to appear in the shop- | 
windows, bearing Tone’s name beneath, and | 


exhibiting Greville’s fiancée in every sort of 
costume and attitude. 

Dick Fraser felt a thrill of annoyance and 
disgust pass through him at this move. 


He recognised at once that Mra, Archdale | 
had done it as'much for the sake of publicity | 


as for gratifying her daughter's vanity. 

It came asa blow to some who cherished a 
hope that Greville’s curious infatuation might 
end, #8 other infatuations had ended—in 
nothing—to read in The Morning Post an 
announcement that the: marriage would be 
solemnised inumediately after the new year as 
quietly as possible,{owing to the itiness of the 
little Earl. 

Mary read the announcement quite by 
chance, and for’a moment:a rash of colour 
came to her face. 

Strange to say, it was the first time she had 
ever heard or seen Greyville’s name since that 
bygone night at Ostend. 

Life for her since her debut at Lady de 
Courcy’s had been changed in an astonishing 
way. She had not much time allowed her in 
which to'sit down and think over the past. 

She was inundated with applications for 
lessons—a branch of her profession which she 
had not taken into consideration ; and, deepite 
the fact of its being winter time, she could 
have. sung out nearly every night at some 
small dinner or reception if she had desired to 


do so. But Miss Martingale, who had a wise | 
-a8 well asa handsome head, decreed very much | 
otherwise, She knew the world, and Mary must | 


act in the very best way to ‘impress the 
world. 


It became known that Mrs, Arbuthnot was | 


very difficult to secure. She was independent, 
and very provd, and would only sing jast when 
the mood pleased her. 

This was the result of Miss Martingsale’s 
mane gemert, and she laughed very heartily 
over Mary’s anxious eagerness to accade to all 
the demands she received. 

“You are dying to pour your treasures 
lavishly before the world, you silly child! 
You woul sing for nothing sooner than hurt 


people's feelings. I can see it written in your | 
face. My dear, this world always valaes that | 


which it cannot have, or that which is at least 
difficult to obtain, Your ‘success will increase 
every day, and your power bea hundredfold, 
if you follow my instructions in everything. 
By all means give some lessons—not too many, 
and not'too often. Let your pupils come to 
you. You mast have a-room and a good 


piano. Never dream of going to your pupils’ | 


house. Stand on the dignity with which you 
have started, and don’t come down off your 
pedestal. Let meseeall theengagements that 
are offered you, and do nothing definitely 
without consulting me, I think,” Mies 
Martingale finished, “that Signor Angelotti 
will find a dangerous rival awaiting him 
during the next season !” 

“T feel so frightened of that man, some- 
how!” Mary said, with a genuine shiver. 

‘Pooh! nry dear,” Miss Martiogs'e -said, 
as’she pat on her costly wraps, ‘ You need 
not fear. You have that within you that 


Angelotti has never had—real heart, real soul. 
I grant-you he is a master of hie urt. He 
has touched me to the quick fer a moment, 
but only for a moment, The next I have been 
almost farious with myself, for I have caught 
sight of his dark face, with its: faint, mocking 
gmife, and P’knew that-he has been laughing 


| in his sleeve at the folly of the world that 
accepts him at his own valuation, and calis 
him divine!” 

Esther had agreed with Miss Martingale in 
' all her advice, and Mary sacrificed her own 
generous inclination to give pleasure, and 
adopted a course which, though it might and: 
did prove marvellously successful, was not 
netural to her. 

She managed to secarea room in the same 
house as Essher’s studio, and Miss Martin- 
gale’s first-act was to send in a piano, 

The generosity and goodness of the two 
women who had come forward to help her noé 
only by kind words, bot worderfally kind 
deeds, seemed to ronss up alithe courage and 
spirit in Mary's natare. 

‘*T will succeed ! I must succeed!” she said 
to them both, “and I shall owe it all to you 
two goodangels ! No—no, let me speak, Esther, 
I will never try to thank either of you again, 
but for this once let me say how eratefal I 
am, and—and Heaven bless you both !'’ 

The days bevoame weeks, the weeks monthg, 
Mary’s name and fame was growing. She 
received offers of engagements from concert 
managers. She had one most persistent offer 
from an operatic impresario. 

She refased them ail. She did not mind 
singing in rooms, but she felt she had not the 
strength or courage to appear on a concert 
platform. 

Through Lady De Courcy's efforts chiefly is 
became the recognised thing to get singing 
lessons from Mra, Arbuthnot if possible. 

She conld have filledevery hour of the day, 
but Miss Martingale forbade this. Three or 
four lessons were enough at a time, she said, 
and her word was law. 

Had it been the actual season Mary must 
certainly have come into contact with her 
benefactor of that summer night at Ostend; 
bat, save for an oceasional ron upto town to 
see the lawyers, and make all preparations for 
his marriage, Greville did not leave Barrack- 
bourne ; and the first time Mary saw his name 
it was in the announcement that before the 
new year was a week old he would have taken 
, unto himself a wife. 

“‘T hops he will be happy!” she said, wist- 
| folly, to herself, lotting the newspaper fall on 
to her knee, and gazing into the fire. 
| It was Christmas-Eve. Shehad a few idle 
days. Her pupils were all soattered for the 
| festive season. 
Her thoughts fled away from the cold, 

cheerless, weather, the whistling wind cutside, 
| the firelight within. She went back to that 
| hot August night and its silver moon, and the 

tall man’s figure standing before her. ‘ Life 
| seemed to change after I met him,” she mused 
; to herself. ‘“ He brought melack. He gave 
me more than charity—he gave me back my 
belief in the goodness, the sympathy, the 
generosity of mankind. Before then, except 
for my dear Esther, I found nothing but bitter. 
ness and disappointment, trouble and misery, 
whichever way I went. Since that night it 
seema as though a good fairy had lived with 
ms, touching everything and everybody— 
transforming the whole world. I can scaresly 
believe I am the same creature as the friend- 
| less, wretched Mary Temple of the last five 

years!” 

“Dreaming, Mrs. Arbuthnot ?” cried 
Esther's voice, gaily. 

She came in laden with small packages, and 
bringing a rash of cold air with her. 

Mary looked round with a faint smile. 

“T am not even used to my new name 
yet!’ she daid, with half a sigh. 

“It isa very good name; and being your 
mother's own maiden one, I don’t know why 
you should not regard it as your owo, my 
dearest ?’’ 

“I feel such a hypocrite, sometimes!’ Mary 
e2id,in alow voice. ‘If si these people only 
knew !'” 

“My dear,” Esther answered, shrewdly, as 
she took off her hat and cost, rumpling her 
brown hair over her brows, ‘‘as most of those 
same people aro nothing bat humbugs and 
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hypocrites themselves, you need not fear 
what they would think! Besides, they will 
not know. Darling,” coming across and 
kissing the lovely face, “don't let such 
a little thing trouble you. It was the 
best and safest plan. Miss Martingale is a 
woman of the world, and knows that world 
well. She would not have advised you to 
change your name if she had aot thought it 
wise; and for my part,’ Esther added, in a 
quiet determined way, “if even she had not 
suggested it, I should have done so. 

“ You don’t want that brute to come down 
ppon you and make claims upon you when 
yoa are risen in the world, and have an 
honourable position? As Mary Temple you 
were always open to that danger. As Mre. 
Arbuthnot you are, please Heaven, safe from 
all farther harm and misery that Paul 
Cosanza could work you!" 

Esther flicked away, and began talking of 
something else. They were giving a Christ- 
mas tree in her studio to a lot of poor ohil- 
dren, and ali the purchases had to be shown. 

They were very busy arranging all the 
little gifts ready for being tied on the tree 
when there came a knock at the door, and 
Dick Fraser was announced. 

Mary emiled faintly to herself as she rose 
to greet him. She caught sight of Esther's 
frown, and knew what it meant. 

**The third time this week!” that frown 
signified. 

Mr, Fraser came in quietly, and before 


-Esther had time to object had whipped off 
-his gloves, and was hard at work tying string 


to dolls, crackers, drums of sweets, &., &o. 

‘‘ Where is this tree? and am I not to be 
in ~_ to participate in this excitement?” he 
asked. 

‘It is for children!" Esther said, severely. 
And then she added, ‘‘ Naturally we imagined 
that Mr. Fraser would leave town for Christ- 
mas like all the rest of the fashionable 
world!” 

* For the firat time for many years,” Dick 
said, half lightly, yet with a touch of sadness 
in his tone, ‘‘ Mr. Fraser is remaining in town 
a lonely bachelor at Christmastide.” 

“I never can see why a lonely bachelor 
should have more pity bestowed on him thana 
lonely spinster! Oan you, Mary?” 

Mary laughed. 

* * You see I am not a bachelor or a spinster, 
Esther, I can't give an opinion; bat I think 
if Mr. Fraser likes to come and help the chil- 


dren to-morrow it is very kind of him!” 


‘* He is sure to let them eat too much!” 

“Is that a reprimand on my own voracious 
capacities, Miss Galt?” 

‘*T bave not had the pleasure of seeing you 
eat, Mr. Fraser!" 

“T am afraid,” Dick said, in an ruminating 
fashion, surveying s small doll somewhat 
askance as he spoke. ‘I am afraid as a child 
I was greedy. I know I have recollections of 
indulging in what my cousin Greville Earne 
used to call ‘ phenomenal atodges,’ when I used 
to spend my holidays at Barrackbourne !”’ 

Mary was looking at him with sudden 


interest, 


“ Are—are you a cousin of Lord Greville 
Earne?” she asked, involuntarily. 

Esther glanced up in some surprise. 

“Da you know Lord Greville, Mary ?’’ she 


asked, 


“IT have met him once,” was the quiet 
answer. 

Dick looked at the lovely face before him; 
his eyes had a way of wandering in that 
Cirection whenever they had the chance, He 
told himself he could never tire of looking at 
Nary Arbuthnot. 

Tt seemed to him as though life had been 
ous long waste and void in the years that had 
gone before he met this beautifal girl-widow, 
with her wondrous eyes and perfect face | 

The faecination she possessed for him was 
something extraordinary. It set him thinking 
about Greville sometimes, 

“If he felt as I do, then, poor chap, I under- 
s‘and how I must have hart him!” and then 


the next moment aequick thought would come. 

“Bat he cannot—cannot feel as I do. Ione 

Archdale could never be the woman Mary 

5a is, neither in beauty of mind or 
y 1” 

He was thinking that now as Esther spoke. 
“ Of course you will go to your cousin's wed- 
ding, Mr, Fraser?” 

‘‘ You are evidently in a harry to get rid of 
me, Miss Galt!'’ was the reply given with a 
laugh. Toere had been certainly a suggestion 
of this in Esther's manner. 

.Mary looked acroes at her. 


‘Oh! Esther could not mean such a thing. | 


Could you, darling?” 

Esther coloured. 

‘I believe [am a very rude person. You 
will have discovered that by this time, Mr. 
Fraser!" she said quickly. 

‘* Lam not going to tell you what I thiok of 
you just yet, Mies Galt!'’ Dick answered, 
successfally securing sn angel with fl«ppiog 
wings. “I am afraid, too, I shall have to 
ay ee you. I am not goiag to the wed- 

ing!” 

Esther felt all at once a pang of self-reproach. 
Her woman’s instinct was quick to catch the 
hint that something of a troable lay bebind 
Dick's manner. 

“TI wish, then, as you will be in town on 
New Year's day, that you would be very nice 
and come and dine with us! It is my birth- 
day,” she said, with only the tiniest pause 
before epeaking. 

Dick accepted the invitation warmly, and, 
after some more conversation of a desultory 
sort, he rose to go. 

“Then I may come to the festivity to- 
morrow ?"’ he said, as he held out his hand. 

‘*Come when you will! You are always 
welcome, Mr. Fraser!’ Mary answered, 
warmly. 

He wae Greville’s Earne’s cousin, this plesa- 
sant, kindly young man. Now she seemed to 
know why she had always liked him. It was 
@ sentimental reason, perhaps, but it was 
more than mere sentiment in her heart that 
made the name of Greville Earne sound so 
gratefa)ly in ber ears. 

Dick walked away with a little flatter at 
his heart. Her warm words had given him a 
touch of almost wild delight. 

“If I can only be her friend—always— 
always!’’ he said to himself; and all the 
while he knew it was not friendship he craved 
from Mary Arbuthnot, bat something that 
was akin to the very essence of life itself— 
love, deep, passionate, anending ! And as he 
thought shis, sitting in his lonely bachelor 
room, Mary was closing her eyes in sleep—a 
sleep in which, somehow, she seemed to be 
standing by the side of a moonlit sea, with a 
pair of clear, frank eyes, gazing into hers, and 
a strong, manly voice speaking words of pity 
in her ears; and, in the room above, Esther 
Galt was holding a glove to her lips passion- 
ately before locking it away in a drawer of 
simple treasures. 

It was a glove Dick had dropped as he 
went away, which she had gleaned as some. 
thing too precious for words, and on which 
she lavished the first fruits of a love that had 
come all unknown and unsought into her 
maiden heart. And so it is the world wags 
its way ! 

* * . * * 

A week later, on New Year's day, there 
was @ quiet, yet avfficiently grand wedding ai 
Barrackbourne parish church. By dint of 
superhuman energy, Mrs. Archdale had 
succeeded in unearthing a few members of 
her husband's family to attend the cere. 
mony. One of these, a Major Archdale, acted 
in place of the proper person and head of the 
family, and played the part of Ione’s grand- 
father, who steadily refased to associate 
himself with the adventuress on such an 
occasion as this, 

‘‘ She has been very clever! Young Earne 
has been well caught, no doubt, but lam not 
going to lend my countenance to this affair. 





Liam only too sorry for the young man and 





his family. There has been no disgrace in 
the Barrackbourne annals up to now!" 

With which ominous remark the old map 
said no more, and the subject was dropped, 

He had written a few words of excuse to 
Lady Barrackbourne, and Mrz. Archdale 
had enlarged on his age and ailments; but, all 
the same, the Countess felt intuitively some. 
thing was wrong, and she fretted abont it 
quietly to herself. 

It was all so hurried. They knew very 
little of the Archdales. The engagement 
should have been longer. She missed Dick, 
who, for some curious reason, never came to 
the Castle; and she was suffering, as only 4 
mother can, at the mere thought of losing a 
child she adores. 

“He loves Ione so mach! Will she wean 
him from me?” the sick woman pondered, 
as she lay alone on her couch. “Already he 
is changed!” 

It was true, Greville seemed to be living in 
a fever. His whole life, days, hours, minutes, 
were regulated by Ione’ssmallest whim. 

It was an infatuation, a medness such as 
comes upon a man once in hia life, and takes 
him unprepared and unawares. Witha clever 
and naturally unscrupulous ccequette to deal 
with, this madness was not allowed to lapse, 
Ione knew her power, and used it well, 

She was a tyrant, though he knew it not as 
yet ; but if Greville was blind his mother was ‘ 
not, and she saw, with the eyes of one who 
loves unecifishly, devotedly, that the pretty 
child was not one who would be content with 
half measures, 

“Already he is changed!” the mother 
sighed to herself. 

Already Greville had begun to put her on 
one side. Not that he loved her less, or that 
his devotion was less when he was with her; 
but in a dozen different ways Lady Barrack. 
bourne soon learnt that Ione’s power was ad 
merciless as it was strong. 

Lying there helpless, alone—for none save 
perhaps, to Dick Fraser, would the mother 
have opened her heart—she seemed like one 
who saw danger looming close at hand, yet 
who was caged and prevented from averting 
this danger. 

To appeal to Greville would have been worse 
than foolish ; to seek sympathy from Ione was 
impossible, 

The Ione she had grown to like was gone 
altogether, and nothing whatever was left 
of the pretty laughing child, whose innocence 
and simplicity had won her heart. Z 

‘‘ Pray Heaven I may be wrong!" Greville’s 
mother murmured through her pale lips, as 
she lay back on her cushions and heard the 
wheels of the carriage that bore the newly- 
made man and wife die away in the distance, 
“bat I fear for my boy's happiness, I—I 
fear the future!” 

(To be continued.) 








A SLAIN LOVE. 


—Oo— 

‘* Swear it, Nora!” 

“IT swear it, Mark!” 

“That you love me even as I love you; that 
you will wait for me; that you will be my 
wife when I return? You swear it, Nora?” 

“I do, solemnly! If I break my oath, may 
I never know an hour's happiness! Bat, ob, 
Mark, how I shall miss you! If you only did 
not have to leave me!” 

“‘ Would to Heaven I did not, Nora! Bat— 
but I leave my heart with you, dear, sunny- 
faced treasure; only be trae—only do not for- 
get or forsake me—and a day will come when 
there will be no parting for you and me, Dar- 
ling, do youcareso much? Will you mies me 
80 ” 


For the pretty face uplifted to his was 
quivering with sorrow, and the soft young eyes 
were brimming over with tears. 

Gently, but with a deepening pallor on his 
face, Mark Joyce drew the tremulous lips 
and dew laden eyes close against his breast. 
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It was bard to leave her, his fair young 
fove; and to leave her so, not knowing when 
fortane’s smile might permit him to return, 
was fraught with bitterness untold. 

So he clasped her close, and held her fast 
for one long moment of passionate pain, then 
pat her from him, to gaze long and wistfally 
on her face, to kiss it again and again, to mur- 
mur low, broken words of fondness. 

And when at last he tore himself from the 
clinging of her preity, slender hands, Nora 
Bart sobbed as though the heart in her breast 
was really broken. 

It was over—the sweet, romantic love-dream 
which bad lasted for a year. Mark Joyoe’s 
friend and protector, the kind old man who, 
through kindly remembrance of his dead 
father, had taken Mark into his home and 
heart when the orphaned boy was left desolate 
and penviless, was dead. 

No will had been found, and distant rela- 
tives had come to claim the dead man’s 


wealth. 

That he had loved Mark fondly and for years, 
that he had called him his heir, counted for 
nothing; the young man found himself left 

iless, 

And even love—which had seemed so sure 
and faic & thing in his prosperity—was a new 
grief in his hour of trial; for Nora Burt was 
not a woman to cheer and strengthen a man in 
adverse hours, bat a aweet, clinging, dependent 
creature, whose tears fell softly when she 
heard the story of his penury, and whose lips 
whispered only of her own sorrow, her own 


paip. 

She flang herself down where Mark had left 
ber, and sobbed on and on, in an abandon- 
ment which made one remember how young 
abe was, 

Toe day was still, the antamn sunlight rich 
and glowing. 

When she lifted her tear-washed, youthfal 
face, and pushed back the long tangle of her 
yellow hair, she first knew that she was not 
alone. 

A tall, slender, delicate-looking youth stood 
near, his face full of concern and embarrass- 
ment, 

“Are—are you ill?” he asked, eagerly. 
“Can I do anything for you?” 

“No, I’m not ill,’ she said, plaintively, 
rising and drying her tears ; ‘I’m in trouble, 
and you can’t do anything for me at all.”’ 

“ Trouble? ” 

He looked at the fair, slight, dainty creature, 
and wondered how trouble could touch so 
beautiful and young a girl ; but she turned and 
left him without another word. 

“ He is one of those who have sent my Mark 
away from me,” she said to herself, as she 
went from Rupert Kent. ‘: Ishailnevorlike him. 
Mark should have had Otto Kent's money, and 
not he or his sister. I hate them!" 

Bat childish hatreds, as childish loves, live 
briefly ; and a-month from that day of her 
parting with Mark she and Rupert Kent had 
grown very friendly. 

Yes, and poor Mark, struggling to gain a 
footing in some one of the world’s slippery 
places, often wondered, with a dull ache at 
his heart, why Nora wrote so rarely and so 
briefly, 

She had sworn her love for him should never 
change; she must be true—his aweet girl love ! 
Bat why into her letters did there creep a chill 
which seemed to reach his heart ? 

Bravely, strongly, he fought down the fear, 
bat it grew with each passing season, and 
when a year had gone, and his foot was firm, 
his future looked secure, she wrote, asking for 
freedom, 

They had been so young, she said in her 


letter—they had made a mistake ; it would be 
wise to forget the folly, which she at least 
regretted, of their betrothal. 

“ Folly |” 


_He sent her back no word, but every little 
gitt of hers went from him to her at once. 
And then he heard that Rapert Kent and she 
Were plighted. 
“*The biog is dead long live the king!” 














he said, bitterly. ‘ Rapert Kent has now all 
things that once were mine—even the love of 
Nora!” 

Bat his lips were white as he said the words, 
and the olden love tore fiercely at the heart it 
lived in. 

For another year he received no word, 
and then with bright worldly prospects before 
him, but that dull ache in his heart stil!, he 
heard that on the very eve of his bridal, Rupert 
K+nt had died. 

She was free again; might not the old love 
rise now and live once more in her bosom? 
Might not he find it as fair as once he found it, 
despite of all the past pain and fierce yearn- 
ing of his heart for true affection ? 

**T will see her face again,’’ he told bimeelf. 
‘**T can go back now, none will know why.” 

He did go back to the quaint, quiet town, 80 
fall of memories to him. As he passed the 
Kent mansion he saw, passing slowly across 
the lawn, « tall, womanly figure which he 
remembered—that well-p ised, rather haughty 
head, that mass of dusky bair that crowned it, 
that clear-cut, resolute, delicate face. Why, he 
had scarcely thought of her since last he met 
her ; but yonder woman was Rupert Kent's 
sister, Alma. 

How stately she was, how queenly, with the 
long folds of her plain black dress flowing 
down in statuesque fashion till they at last lay 
dark on the grasses! And she was all alone 
in the old place, too. What had rumour told 
him of her? That she was cold, proud; kind 
to the poor, but chill as a glacier always. 

The sunlight touched her face. In its white- 
ness and its calm it did not look cold; but the 
long lashes might conceal warmth enough for 
a@ life’s contenting for all that. 

And with that thought in his heart he 
p3ssed on and sent a line to Nora, asking if he 
might call on her. 

‘She would be so glad,’ the answer came ; 
“* would he oall the following afternoon?” 

He went up the path which once was so 
familiar to his feet. The past was with him 
in all its beauty as he neared the door. 

How unchanged were all things save only 
him! The sutumn flowers bloomed abont; 
the birds hung in their osges just where he 
and Nora hung them in those dear, dead days; 
and through the open window came—us 60 
often to him in the past seagon of his love— 
the sweet voice of Nora Bart. 

He caught his breath sharply, and paused to 
catch the unforgotten music 

‘* Of course, I put off mourning. You know 
the story, so I need not tell you that Mark 
comes to-day as a lover, and——” 

“‘And Rapert’s body has scarcely grown 
cold. No blade cf grass has started on his 
grave ;yet you, his almost wife, are ready to 
welcome a new lover!” 

Whose was that clear yet shaken voice? 
Mark wondered. And er was it that his 
love for Nora seemed suddenly to pale and 
fade like a flower frost-blighted? Perhaps 
her low, scornful laugh chilled it to death as 
he caught its tinkle. Perhaps it had been 
dying for a year; hearts are so strange, one 
cannot tell. 

‘‘ Not a new lover; a very old one,” came in 
the silvery toner. ‘ And I quite understand, 
my dear Alma. It is not regard for Rupert's 
memory so much as jealousy that makes you 
80 disagreeable to me.” 

‘* Jealousy!" 

‘‘Rapert told me your secret long ago. You 
are very cold and proud, but you lost your 
heart to Mark Joyce the first time you saw 
his face. Yes, I know it was very foolish of 
you, bat you did, and you need not deny it.” 

f it was wrong to listen, Mark did not 
realize it then. 

With a hot wave of colour stealing across 
his face, he listened for the denial. 

It did not come. Instead, the clear but 
tremulous voice gave him confirmation of it 


“T do not deny it—it is no shame to love 
such a man ashe, When he stood before my 
poor Ropert and me, knowing himeelf penni- 





less where he should have had all—bat for an 
old man’s carelessnes?, would have had all— 
my heart went out to him. When he put 
forth his hand to my brother, and with nos 
one single word of reproach or regret went ont 
from his home to make a way for himself, my 
heart followed him. So brave, so noble, so 
generous, and yet you, whom he loved, forgot 
him in a year! I, to whom he never gavea 
thought, never will forget him ; and I loathe 
the wealth I hold, because it should be his. 
You understand? No, you could not under- 
stand a true or unselfish sficotion. Good-bye, 
Nora!” 

A light step at the door, and Mark's glowing 
eyes beheld the face of Alma—all its calm 
broken, all its pride melsed, ita beautifol, 
humid eyes deep ard warm, and thrilling with 
feeling. 

He drew her hand throngh his arm and 
turned with her. : 

‘IT heard, Miss Kent,” he said, softly, bia 
voice vibrating ; ‘‘and of all great gifts within 
the power of Heaven to grant me, this love of 
yours ia best and firss. I heard—may I 
believe? My life, my love, my happiness F 
place within this tender little hand!" 

And while blush after blush swept up and 
dyed her face, he lifted her hand and kissed 
it 


Somehow, the old love for Nora had ite 
shroud and its grave, and there in his breast, 
lo! another stronger feeling lived. 

Nora did not see him that day. 








HIS ICE QUEEN. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER IV. 


A SHADOW PANTOMIME, 


WE must go back two yeare, and look in at a 
tastefal bungalow in the beantifal region round 
Simla, the home of Mrs. FitzHerbert and 
her daughter Geraldine, where they lived for 
many years, and where their house was the 
centre of attraction on account of the beauty 
and fascinations of the wealthy widow and her 
lovely young daughter. 

Again and again Mrs. FitzHerbert had 
received the most advantageous offers of mar- 
riage ; but so soon aslove cams upon the tapis, 
the genial, gracious woman froze. She would 
not listen to anyone, and the most persevering 
were obliged to retreat discomfited. 

At the time of which we write, General De 
Lacy and his son and aide.de camp, Captain 
De Lacy, were constant visitors at her house, 
and it was easy to see that both father and 
son were smitten with the two ladies. 

The General was an elegant and distinguished 
old man, and Mrs. FitzHerbert's frienda 
laughed among themselves, and said she could 
not do better, and they thought she really 
meant it this time. But the widow was, not- 
withstanding their opinions, as far off any 
idea of matrimony as ever; but she kept the 
General amused as only a very clever woman 
could, not for his sake or her own, but because 
sheloved her bright young daughter devotedly ; 
and she saw that her girlish heart was set 
upon Cyril De Lacy, and that he was every 
day growing more attached to her. The Os ptain 
was walking in the garden with Geraldiae one 
evening after dining with her and her mother. 

Some pretended duty had called the latter 
away, and the two young people had strolled 
out amid the sweet acent of the flowers, with 
the bright stars glinting overhead. 

The girl was at that time barely seventeen, 
and fall of life and light. No Ice Queen then 
was Geraldine FitzHerbert, but jast as much 
of a sunbeam as sunny Lady Marie, although 
her beauty was of a far more striking and 
sparkling type. - 
i¢ Cyril De Lacy took the soft, white hand, 
and drew it within his arm, sheltered by bia 
own atronger palm, 

‘How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon the 
bank!" he quoted from the Merchant of Venice. 





‘Selene would have loved Endymion welt 
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on such a night as this! There is something | 


“ How could he, sweetheart ?'’ whispered 


in her gentle majesty which makes a man féel | |Geraldine’s lover, coothingly, “ You‘are quite 


tenderly to all the world. Don’t you agrée 
with me, Miss FitzHerbert? And most of all. 


to the girl he owns as the mistress of his 
heart. hat do you think of the moon, 
Geraldine ?”’ 


“‘L think I picture it.as Astolpho.discovered 
it-in Orlando Furioso,’’ she-laughed, ‘‘and.often 
find myself longing to see those great treasures 
ofthings wasted onourearth..Oh ! think of the 
broken vows, the unfulfilled ises and de- 
sires, the fruitless prayers,.the lost time, the 
squandered wealth and broken health! The 
bribes which he found hung on golden hooks 
—tbe gold, in mookery of truth—the wasted 
talents in those gorgeous vases, and the favour 
of princes shut up in bellows to show their lack 
of real value, each labelled with its proper 
name. The moon must be a truly interesting 
place !”’- 

“* Nearly as good as the British Museum, I 
should think |" laughed the Captain. “Bat I 
am not going to have my theory of the moon’s 
softening influence overthrown so lightly. If 
it ia not bern of Luna, I must find:one nearer 
at hand. Geraldine, ia it you who have made 
me so romantic to-night? I verily believe, 
éear, I could writea poem. Several rhymes 
have occurred to me already!” 

‘* Ob, let me hear them !”’ she cried, merrily. 
‘+ [mprompta verses are such fun." 

“T feel in earnest to-night, sweetheart!” 
hs said, softly, as he turned-her round to face 
him, holding her by either arm, and looking 
down into the bright, eager eyes. ‘Don't you 
think you could be so too?” 

The dark lashes were drooped, and the | 
beautifal face flashed hotly. 

** Geraldine, dear, how long have we known | 
one another?” 

“A year, I think,” she answered, with a 
bright, upward glance. 

*: And all that time I have been learningto | 
love you !"’ he said, 

oy bright glance turned int one of mis 

ek. 


* Was it such a hard task,” she laughed, | 
“that it took so long?” | 

‘* You wicked little witch |” he-crfed, mak: 
ing a prisoner ofher, “I will notlet you:go — 
until you learn the still harder teseon of fovirg | 
me aod promise that you will be my wife!” | 

“That is learnt already; she whispered. | 
‘*Oyril, I found it easier than you did, dear’! ; 
I gave you my heart that first evening when | 
we acted together in She Stoops to Conquer.” 

“ Did you, dear one? Well, even then I 
thought you the prettiest gitl I had ever ‘teen, 
ard I was a very r victim when you 
stooped to conquer me. Geraldine, you cannot 
think how I shall be to show you to | 
my frienda at home! We must be married 
very soon, my own darling, and be ready to 
stert for England with my faster. What do 

ou think of him? Will he take a bride aiso? 

8 it easy to see that be ie av much in Jove with 
your mother as I am with you. Will she 
aecept him? I have never eeen the olf 
gentleman so hit before, and he has been a 
widower theee twenty years !’’ 

He passed his arm familiarly around Geral. 
dine’s waist, and drew her affectionately 
towards bim, looking down upon his beautifal 
postession with a:smile: 

* Mother will never marry |” answered the 
git), decidedly. “She hae told me so over 
and overagain. I wieh she would. She will 
feel lonely if ever I goaway.” 

“If ever! Do'you know what you ere say- 
ing? A month hence you must’bemy wife; 
but, Geraldine, persuade Mrs. FitzHerbert not 
to refuee the ‘pater’ till we are married, for if 
hie pride is touched he can make himeelf re. 
markably dieagreeable, although I say it, who 
ought. not todoso. The knot once tied; even 
the father will make the best of it, if not/for 
our sakes, then for that of appearances. He 
is a great eticker for that.” 











‘*T hope he will not object to your choice |” 
paid the gir}, not without pride, } 


‘the most attractive git! in Sintls, and that is 
ieaying something. 


We are in the Jand@ ‘of 
beautifal women. Give your dearmother the 


ihint I spoke of—don’t forget 1” 


Bat the hint came too late, As they 
strolled hand-in hand towards the houte 
Cyril stopped suddenly before the dressing- 
room window. 

They were not near enough to hear what 
was passing within, but the dumb show was 
quite enough toexplain matters ; and both the 
Captain and Geraldine knew that General De 
Lacy had conte up atiexpectediy, found Mrs. 
FitzHerbers alone, that Ke had proposed! to 
her, and had been rejected. 

They saw him rise atid leave her, and they 
also understood nis indiguation, and shrank 
into the shadows as he passed ont. 

“* Better not to see hin to-night,” Cyril 


| whispered. “He is what one might call 


‘ wrathy riled,’ poor old beggar! Iam awfully 
sorry for him. I should have been as bad if 
you had gaid no'to me. “We must let him get 
over it a little, before I tell him of our 
engagement. You see, I can do gears, Pei 
out his consent. He is not only my father, 
bat my chief, and he holds the purse-strings. 
I think things ought to be arranged in our 
position in sovisty for fellows to inherit enough 
when they come of age to render them inde. 
pendent of their fathers.” 

“That would be very nics for the young 
men! ' lIanghed ‘the girl; ‘but decidedly awk- 
ward for the old ones when they had large 
families of’cons. I am afraid the father, 
mother and daughters would come badly 


| of 1” 


‘7 amafraid you area pickle, and’ want to 
make fun of ali my theories! But, never mind, 
I shall find dut yours some day, and then I 
shall show you no mercy. I don’t think I'll 
20 in to-night, darling, except‘jnst to shake 
hands with Myre. FitzHerbert. No doubt 
she'll be feeling tpses by the storm, for a 
storm there was anyone could see. poor 
old dad was up to his neck in the wild waves. 
I hope he will go'to Bed before I reach home. 
I should prefer meeting him in the morning. 
Good.-night, my own darling!” and’ the girl 
nestled to his breast, trembling with a new 
pleasure as his warm kisses fell upon ber 
innocent lips. ‘Good-night. Ill break it 
to the governor a8 soon as I can.” 

And having clasped his hoeters's hand in a 
friendly fashion, the Captain beats retreat. 

Geraldine stood before her’ mother, her 
bright face aglow with happinens, each béanti- 
ful feature speaking of her joy. 

‘My darling, yor have news for me?’ said 
Mrs, FitzHerbert; with interest, as she ‘held 
— hand, and looked at her lov: 
ingly. 

“Yes, mother mine, such good‘news! Cyril 
loves me, and I'am‘ to be his wife!” 

“ And you are sure this is for your happi- 
ness, my child?” asked the elder woman, 


| anxiously. “I am afraid you may not find 
| General De Lacy a very pleasant “father.in- 


law!” 

“* Mother,” whispered the girl, with s smile, 
‘* we meant to have asked ‘you not to give him 
& definite anawer till we were married; but it 
can’t be helped now!" 

‘‘No, dear, it cannot, that is true; but, 
Geraldine, darling, how did you know any- 
thing about it?” 

“ Wesaw a shadow pantomime!” laughed 
the'girl. ‘“ Don’t mind Cyril-and me, ‘mother. 
‘We won't tell !"’ 

“You saw! Then it is useless for me to 
deny; but I do not approve of such things 
being talked of. I am very sorry to have 
annoyed General De Lacy, more especially for 
yoursake, darling. I had a féat whut. was 
coming, and I have tried so hard to avoid it. 
It was most unfortunate his finding me aldne 


to-night. I would not ask him ‘to dine lest 


this very thing would happen, for I thougtit 


youyoung people would very likely give me 
the dip. Howevie, what is done cannot be 





cured, so is ia useless to speak of it farther, 
Ae‘ itis, fear heve mate an OF the 
Genetal, He-lodked so-very angry ; bat, surely 
he cannot visit what the deeme-my fault on you, 
Soriiog, foe his sense ‘of justice should tel! 
him you bat nothing’ 10 do with my 
answer!” 


“No, indeed | “Mother, I strotildHave ‘been 
so plad if you confi have madeup mind 
to marry Cyril's father! Now iv will Be sach 
pain tome to go away and leave you alone, 
and that is how it-will be, I fer. Cyril and 
the Genera! are shortly poing to England, and 
my dear boy says we must be married’ before 
he starts, that I'maxy acodmpany hitn |!” 

Mr. FitzHerbert turned a shutte r. 

“My darling!” she answered, Piwy 
shall ntizs you sadly; bat’T‘hops*you uer: 
stand that your hap is 
Seu, a 

ine, my child, you are so young to go: 
away among strangers, and, althodyh these 
De Lacy’s are most polished and spreenble 
when pleased, still they evidently can be hard 
and proud when they are not! Ate you'quite 
sure of your heart, my child? f[ do not 
approve of very young marriages. As the mind 
expands so its requirements change; and'the 
lover who would please a girl of seventesn, 
maybe one Bhe'would not choose: at ‘the more 
mature age of tventy-one! Sodo not marry 
in haste, Geraldine, forthe process cf repent- 
ing at leisure ie a terribly trying one.” 

“ Ab, indeed tit must 'bs! But, mother, you 
argue against yourself! How young yo 
married, and you could never have repented 
at all, since you loved my father so devotedly 
that no one can persuade you to take snother 
mute. Mother, I often with you would talk 
to me-of your bappy days! I should love te 
hear, and it would do you good to remember 
them!” 

A strange expression passed over the fine 
features of Mrs. FitzHerbert. 

“Yes! T loved’ your father passionately,” 
she answered, aw hot tears welled to her dark 
eyes. 

“ And how fond ‘he must have been of you, 
my Mother, his beautiful wife? How fond 
and how proud! How wicked people are? 
Doyou know that I was told the other day 
that yours was # muriage de convenarce, and 
not & love match af all! Is made me feel 20 
anpry you cannot think.” 

The strange exprescion deepened, = Wot flask 
spread over the widow’s face, and died out 

aénly. 

“Tam sare you would feel to, Geraldine,” 
she answered, aud gave her child ‘a loving kiss. 
Tt was afterwards that the girl remembered 
that that kiss had been no answer tv her 
questions, 


CHAPTER V. 
‘“-vOU-ABE FREB-!”” 


Tx Captain Had His-wieh. He did not see 
his father that night. He heard from the 
servants when he reached Home that ‘the 
General bad gone to bed; ‘and’ ‘lie Keaved a 
sigh of relief at the intelligence: He found 
that the following morning ‘at breakfast wae 
quite soon enough. His father was down 
before him, and already sat atthe head of hie 
table with a very stern face. 

‘“Good-morfing, sit,” said the young man, 
trying to look unconcerned. “Tope you have 
had « fair night?” 

Now, Géneral de Lacy hai’ bad anything 
but a fair night, andthe remark annoyed him, 
He therefore did not reply, and’ ignored it as 
i ¥-. Shoae it bea ae been pe 

enly he fixed bis,eyes pon his kon. | 

Sad Where were you lastevening, Cyril?” he 
inquited. “ I'wanted you.” 

“ Very sorry, I amreure, sir!” returned the 

oung map, with rising colour. ‘“I was at 

6 FitzHerberte |” 

‘Ah! [ahought-as much! Yon have been 
there a good , too much? 1 do not 
wish you to keep up the intimacy! I thought 


~~ ao 


~~ ee ee 
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I had better speak in time, and so prevent 
avy mistakes. You understand met pre- 
sume, Cyril?” 

“Yes, father; I understand you. Your 
adyice is plain. He who runs may-read, but 
it has come too late. I am very sorry to 
annoy you, but a man of honour is bound by 

i to Geraldine last night, 
and she accepted me.” 


The General sat perfectly still. His face 
hardened, and a glitter shone in his keen, grey 
eyes as though it had been struck from a cold 
hon tulat then, I 

“T am to congra @ you, then, re- 
sume?” he said. /. 

“Thanks, yes, Geraldine is a girl to be 
proud of, father!” 

“S$ he is undoubtedly handsome. No doubt 
she willbe greatly admired! By the bye, do 
you know at all in what position of life her 
father was?” 

“’Pon my word, it never troubled me whether 
she had a father, even; but I fancy he was a 
merchant-prince, and lived at Malabar.” 

“Ah! Perkins would doubtless know, 
then. I will ask him.” 

Now, Perkins was General de Lacy’s 
solicitor, who resided at Bombay. 

“Dot” returned the younger man, as he 
settled to his breakfast, greatly relieved that 
the ordeal was over, and, as he thought, 
satisfactorily. 

He had expected a storm, and, instead, 
there was & calm ; but tle Captain forgot this 
time that frequently the calm precedes the 
storm. 

He found time to run up to Geraldine 
daring the day to tell her the goods news, and 
begged her to fix an early day for their mar- 


Tiage. 

Mra, FitzHerbers entered, and the lovers 
pleaded with her. 

She gave a hand to each. 

“T will raise no objection,” she said ; ‘ but, 
of course, there must be an understanding as 
to ways and means, An actual settlement 
there would probably not be any need for; 
but I will meet your father half way. What- 
ever he will do for you I will do for Geraldine 
—that will bea simple and satisfactory plan, 
You,.can tell him this from me,” 

Captain de Lacy did tell him that very night 
at dinner ; and once more his father remarked 
that he would write to Perking. 

He did so; and in due course there wag an 
answer, which, having read witha triumphant 
expression of face, General de Lacy pigked up 
his staff cap, and walked off to Mrs, Fitz- 
Herbert's pretty bungalow. 

He was, at bis request, shown straight into 
the widow's elegant boudoir ; and for a moment 
he stood entransed by Geraldine’s great beanty 
Dpon the threshold. 

She was trying on her wedding-dresg, and 
the mother and lover were watching her. with 
admiring eyes. 

The dress rehearsal was jast completed, and 
Geraldine atood in the fall bloom of her fresh 
young beanty, with her white, sheeny satin 
trailing behind. her upon the rich colours of 
the Persian carpet; and her mother was 
lifting her veil to place it over the proud, dark 
head, when the sight of the General's face and 
his uplifted hand detained her. 

“I am sorry to interrupt so interesting a 
ceremony,'’ he said, somewhat sarcastioally, 
“ bot.my time is limited this afternoon,” 

‘General, I am s0 glad_ you have come to 
see us at last!” said Mrs. FitzHerberé, 
Courteonaly. ‘* You.are very welcome! *’ 

The soldier smiled y- 

‘ You.do me hononr,” he replied; “but I 
uly came to show you a letter I received to- 
Gay from my solicitor; or, better still, I can 
= r aloud,” : 

nd, still atanding, although the. hostess 
herself plaged a chair for bim, he-nnfolded the 
sheet of paper with-a,ateady band ; and, clear. 
ma his, throat. oatentationsly, he began to 

‘ Deak S1n,— 

“In reply fo. yonr instrnctions, there 








must, I think, be some grave mistake. I knew 
both Mr. and Mrs.. FitzHerbert, who resided 
at Malabar, very well. There were no children 


‘at all by the marriage; and the bulk of Mr. 


FitzHerbert’s prop was left to the widow. 
I myself prepared the will, I is just twenty 
years since my client died. The young lady 
you speak cannot, therefore, be his 
daughter.” 

There was a long pause. 

General De Lacy quietly folded up the letter, 
then let his cold eyes rest upon those of the 
woman he was torturing. 

“Since Mr. Perkins cannot explain matters, 
my dear madam, I am afraid I must ask you 


‘to doso, Of course, but for your daughter's 


engagement to my son, it would have been no 
bnsiness. of mine. As itis, I oan receive no 
one into my family with a mystery attached 
to them. Therefore, I must ack, if that 
young lady has no right to the name of Fitz- 
erhert, what her true cognomen is?” 

‘*Sathis is your revenge !” said Geraldine’s 
mother, with white and trembling lips. 

‘‘Call it what you please,” replied the 
other, with a shrug ef his broad, square 
shoulders. 

Geraldine was. standing with terrified, dis- 
tended eyes. All the brightness had left the 
beautiful face. 

Captain De Lacy’s arm was about her 
slender waist, and he was whispering cheering 
words to her, 

“Don’t be so alarmed, darling!” he said. 
** Your mother ean have nothing to. be ashamed 
of, or to conceal. She will, I am sure, explain 
and satisfy my father’s not unnatural question, 
Perkins must be in his dotage to write such 
unutterable nonsenge |!” 

“You are right!” said’ Mrs. FitzHerbert, 
with proud carriage and erect head, while 
thers was the ring of truth and honesty in the 
clear, full-voice. ‘“ Youare right, Captain De 
Lacy. Ihave nething to be ashamed of, and 
wrong when you think I have nothing to con- 
ceal. I have a secret in my life into which 
not. gyen my child has been allowed to enter. 
I cannot reply to your question, General De 
Lacy. I can only assure you that Geraldine’s 
name is a8 good as your own.” 

* And you will reveal it ?” 

‘No! I made a vow that I never would. I 
have no choice but to keep it!” 

“Then,” gaid the General, triumphantly, 
“T must decline the engagement for my son. 
And I beg you to understand, ladies, that ifthe 
marries against my will, he forfeits not only 
any participation in wy fortune now and 
hereafter, but he will forfeit even his appoint- 
ment. This toa man brought up, as he has 
been, in absolute luxury, would be serions ; but, 
still more so will his position in the service 
be, when he learns the opinion officers and 
gentlemen form of his conduct.” 

There was @ terrible silence. 

Never did any one feel more uncomfortable 
than Cyril De Lacy. 

He was decidedly a selfish man, yet he was 
not without ppoue of chivalry in his charac- 
ter, and at that moment he wae genuinely 
sorry for Geraldine, wliom he loved with as 
greata love as he was capable of. 

He felt that to give her up.now would bea 
terrible blow, but he was perfectly aware what 
being cast off by his father would mean. 

A sense of hononr bade.him he true to the 
woman to whom he bad plighted his faith, 
whose fair face had flushed in response to his 
passionate kisses, 

‘Well, Cyril! have you decided?” asked 
his father, “As I said before, my time is 
short.” 

“T cannot possibly decide,” returned the 
young, man, helplessly, ‘ You forget I am 


epgeged to Geraldine]. It'is for her to say | 


how it is to’be. TI leave it inher hands.” 

A shiver ran through the girl's frame. 

She raised two dream-haunted eyes to hie. 
A world.of wild misery was upon the white, 
wan face. 

‘“‘ You sre free!” she said proudly. ‘Cap 
iain De Lacy, if your own heart docs not 





‘ell you to be true, no word of mine shall 
do so. Nor shall it be said. of me that my 
love has ruined the prospects of any man. 
I will never marry till I am myself enough to 
patisfy him I love, were I as nameless as & 
fonndling. I can trust my mother’s honour it 
you cgnnot ; and, whatever her asoret ie, T Will 
respect it!" : aR 

““We accept your fiat, Miss Geraldine,” 
said ¢he General. “ You have acted wisely, and 
command my respect. You cannot help this 
slur upon your position in life. I am really 
sorry for | you, and if ever you need a 

iend——_"” 

‘‘] shall find one in my mother!” said the 
girl, passionately. 

Mrs. FitzHerbert clasped her danghter in 
her arms, 

‘Thank you, my darling !'’ she murmured. 
“You shall, indeed. It shall never fail yoo— 
never.” 

General De Lacy thrust his hand through 
his con’s unwilling arm and led him away ; and 
as he went he turned, and saw the agony in 
Geraldine’s eyes, nor was he able to forget it 
for many a long day. ; 

As for the girl, she stood listenjng until the 
footsteps of her lover died away. Then she 
awayed forwards, and slipped to the ground, 
with a moan, at her mother's feet. 

Mrs. FitzHerbert looked down at her with 
swimming eyes. 

“ My poor white dove, my sweet innocent 
darling, why should you suffer thus when you 
have done no wrong, Oh! my proud heart, 
my proud heart ? Why—wby did T not confese 
the truth? I little dreamed that the sorrow 
would strike through me to a life dearer than 
my own. IfI could bat have asked him to 
forgive my deception all this misery might 
have been saved, and my sweet girl would not 
have had her life blighted ere the leaves of the 
perfect rose-bud have had time to unfold. Oa! 
why—why did he doubt me? I who had loved 
80 well—yes, even when my love for him might 
have been counted a sin by some. And yet, when 
I had gained my joy,1 threw it all away for 
pride, because he doubted me, and left Paradise 
behind for ever—yes, for ever. What I could not 
tell then would be harder now, for he is dead. 
And. who can speak harshly of those who have 
passed from earth's tribunal? Not I, who 
loved him, whose childish hand clasped mine 
year by year in those hours before he or I 
dreamed of sorrow or sin.” 

She dropped on her knees and kissed the 
white face of her beautiful child, 

‘Oh! my darling! have I blighted your 
young life by my folly? Have I destroyed 
your happiness, or will you live to be thankful 
to fate for severing you from a heart which is 
not worthy of you? No, my sweet one, he is 
not worthy! Heaven grant you a nobler 
mate! How cruel to call you back toa te- 
membrance of your corrow, dear ! A long sleep 
would Inll your pain, but not this deathly 
faint! My sweet child, 1 must arouse you! 
Geraldine ! my tears bave often awakened 
your infant slumbers ; let them awake you 
now! I want to feel your arms about my 
neck as you used to throw them, and to hear 
your soft laugh again, as it used to sound in 
childhood—quite free from care! Open your 
eyes, dear! Just try, to please your mother !”’ 

The heavy lashes moved—the white lids 
quivered—the great, dark eyes looked out in 
agorry ! 

* Onl mother, mother! 
now!’ she moaned. 

© And I have only you, dear; but let us 
thank Heaven for each other. I do go traly 1” 
and the mother’s voice trembled in unfathom- 
able pain, 


I bave only you 





CHAPTER VIL. 


NO FANCY, BUT THE QUEEN OF HIS HEART ! 


How things get about iss mystery to most 
people, but they do with the utmost rapidity, 
apna Sagan snowball until the chief actors 
searcely know the story of which they are the 
centre, 
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A wonderfal tale quickly spread among 
Mrs, FitzHerbert’s circle of friends. 

Friends! Heaven save the mark! Sach 
treasures are few and far between, and are as 
valaable as rubies. 

The circle of butterfly acquaintances, who 
had year by year accepted the widow's hospi- 
tality with eagernesr, now flattered about 
‘flapping their bright wings, deserting the 
household, where the clouds rested and the 
storms blew. 

Toe sunshine was their element, and they 
did not mean to go out of it for anyone. Morc- 
over, they did not understand the strange 
story, and lack of knowledge on their part 
roust mean evil doing on that of Mra. Fitz- 
Herbert ! 

They were all so good and virtuous, those 
sunshine friends, and theirconsoicnces 80 clear 
and open, they felt that they could with safet 
condemn anyone who had a mystery attach 
to her life, 

General De Lacy had found it out, and 
would not permit his son to marry pretty 
Geraldine, so it evidently must be something 
very serious—very bad ! 

Nothing else could throw over an affair at 
sucha stage! Why,the girl had everything 
ready, even her wedding-drese ! And the heads 
of the wiseacres shcok gravely. They were 
sorry for Geraldine, they said, but they did not 
show it by any acts of kindness. 

Mrs. FitzHerbert was surprised, wounded, 
angry, at the change in her friends, and de- 
cided to leave her home that her daughter 
might not feel the chill of her changed 
acquaintances ; but she had seen—had felé and 
understood it; and from that time she was 
utterly and completely altered. 

The old bright ways and the sunny smiles 
were things of the past. 

The living, moving, full-of-life girl, even at 
seventeen, was a cold and rarely beautiful 
woman, ever striving to conquer the soft side 
8! herself. 

The world had proved an enemy to her, and 
she wished to care nothing for the world, and 
outwardly she succeeded. 

She was statuesquely lovely, and if the old 
spirit ever looked out of those glorious soul- 
windows it was a very chastened spirit in- 
deed. For the rest she was an Ice Qaeen, with 
all her soft feelings frozen, and nothing but 
love could thaw them again; that love which 
Gersldine's lips told you she no longer believed 
in—the love between man and woman which 
makes them one ! 

She had never seen Captain De Lacy since 
that day when she had set him free, when he 
had accepted his freedom at her hands. 

He had written to her before he left for 
England a really charming letter, from an 
outside point of view, and no doubt he meant 
well by it. 

He hoped they might yet meet again and be 
fiiends, and that circumstances would change, 
and that his father might then consent to his 
marrying her ! 

Geraldine read it twice over with ever- 
changing features, then steadily burnt it to 
the /ast atom. Ié had fired her pride. 

She knew that she would have clung to 
Cyril De Lacy through thick and thin, 
through good report and evil report, through 
poverty and pain. 

Yet he had deserted her at the first sign of 
trouble. The black clouds had driven him 
away, and yet now he coolly suggested that if 
the sunshine came back he might possibly 
return to her! 

‘* Should he?” 

The dark eyes flashed their answer. Geral 
dine FitzHerbert had inherited her mother's 
pride as well asher beauty. Both motherand 
daughter started for England within a year of 
their trouble, 

Geraldine had a deep admiration for, and per- 
fect faith in, Mrs. FitzHerbert. Oihers might 
doubt or blame her; she never could or would, 
To her she was past the reach of any shame, 
with the halo of motherhood around the proud, 
dark head. 





Mee. Fi!zHerbert was a fine rider, and thia 
probably turned her thoughts, as a choice of 
residence, towards the midland counties. 

She had been a great deal in India during 
the past twenty years or more; but still her 
youth had been spent in England, and she had 
visited it from time to time, keeping up the 
chain of remembrance. 

Thus it came about that she bought a pretty 

lace called the Priory, some ten miles from 
ears Norton Towers, and setiled in that mosi 
secluded spot. 

It was not her desire to go much into 
peor ry so that the qaictude was likely to 
suit her. 


It was mere chance, or fate, which took her 


to Lord and Lady Carstairs’ ball. 

The clergyman, a haunting one, of the old 
type now nearly extinct, called ; and instead of 
talkin g of coal clabs and charity schools 
amused the ladies with the latest county emall 
talk, the next ‘‘ meet,” and the coming fancy 
dress ball, offering, in a jovial fashion, to 
obtain tickets for them, = 

They scarcely accepted his offer, but the 
tickets came, and he intended to escort the 
beautifal women himself; but at the last 
moment he was telegraphed for to visit a rich 
relation who was ill, so Mra, FitzHerbert and 
Geraldine went alone. 

And thue it came about that the tickets wsre 
obtained for them, but never countersigned by 
the careless, happy go-lacky rector, who was 
far more fit for a farmer or a jockey than the 
care of souls, 

When Sir Godfrey Hamilton essayed to get 
himself out of the ball-room, and fell at the 
feet of Mra. FitzHerbert, ahe started forward 
to assist him. Then, with a sudden ory, she 
fell upon her knees by hia side, pillowing his 
grey head upon her white arms, her own face 
pale and agitated as she louked on his. 

She was the very first to help him; bat others 
soon crowded around, and many willing hands 
were outstretched to render him assistance— 
stronger ones, too, than her own. Soshe shrank 
back unnoticed, save by Lady Marie 8s. Clare, 
who was watching the agitated woman 
intently, and her busy little brain was trying 
to piece together what she had seen that 
night, and to make some pictpre ont of the 
puzzle. 

Like Mrs, FitzHerbert, she thought the 
stronger sex better able to attend to Sir God- 
trey, Ee she stood near the lady dressed as 
“* Night.” 

It seemed to her that she was very nearly as 
ill as the Baronet. She was white to the lips, 
and trembling visibly. 

Marie darted into an ante-room and brought 
her a glass of wine; and, pressing her into a 
chair, began to talk to her. 

‘Tt has upset you seeing our good old friend 
Sir Godfrey Hamilton taken ill! I hope it was 
only a passingfaintness. Heis usually strong 
and well, or, as he says himself, as ‘tough ag 
nails.’ Pray drink that wine, and you will 
feel better!” 

Mrs. FiizHerbert obeyed Marie. 

** Thank you ve 
was upset. Iam afraid your friend is really 
ill! Does he live near here? "’ and the splendid 
dark eyes were fixed earnestly upon the girl's 
face. 


“Oa, no! right up in the North. He is | 


staying with us. My fatheris withhim. He 
will be well looked after. They have carried 
him to the dining-room sofa.” 


‘* Ah! It would be kind of you to go and see 


how heis. I will wait here, and you will come 
and tell me, will you not?” 

And those earnest eyes looked pleadingly at 
her. 

‘* Will I, indeed,’’ she answered, kindly ; and 
went to do this stranger's bidding, wondering 
why she should be so very troubled about Sir 
Godfrey. 

He was better. His keen grey eyes were open, 
and he was gezing at the faces around him, as 
though he were searching for some one. 

Marie went to him and clasped his hand. 
He started violently. 


much,’ she said. ‘‘ Yes, I : 


It seemed as if he had expected to see some. 
one else beside him ; but he smiled at her, never. 
theless. 

“Are you better now?" she inquired, 
kindly. 

‘Better! of course, I am, lassie. Who. 
ever heard of Godfrey Hamilton being ill? | 
amallright. Do not trouble about me. Where 
is Frank? Go and dance with him. Do not 
let the cold beauty estrange him from you, I 
doubt not her heart is as cold as her imperial 
loveliness, Beauty has strange power, Marie, 
bas not always for good— not always for good. 
Frank is a fine fellow if only he falls into good 
hands. You wiil help him to do that, will 
you not ?—to please your old godfather, who 
you will find appreciates those who carry ont 
his wishes. Do you understand, my dear?" 

“T understand that you are always very 
kind to me!”’ she replied, evasively, to his 
whispered words. ‘‘And now, good-bye for 
the present. I must run away! I havea 
lady waiting for me,” 

She waved her hand to him brightly, and 
returned to Mrs. FitzHerbert's side. 

Her starlike eyes only qaestioned her. 

‘‘ He has nearly recovered,” said the girl, 
in reply to that mate, bat eloquent inquiry. 

A tremor passed over the fine face. 

“ Will he return here?” she asked, har. 
riedly. 

* Very likely! Do you want to see him? 
Is he a feiend of yours?"’ 

‘Oh, no! not at all! I wonder where my 
daughter ie? She islike me. Have you noticed 
her? She has on the dress of an ‘Ice 
Queen !'" 

“Sbe was dancing with Sir Godfrey's 
nephew jast now! I am not certain where 
they are at the present time; possibly in the 
conservatory beyond that further door.” 

“Sir Godfrey’s nephew?” repeated she, 
questioningly. 

‘Yes, Mr. Stanley! 
fellow ! 


He is such @ nice 
Don’t you know him?” 

“No. Thank you very much! I am 
better. I must find Geraldine now. I really 
mast!” and rising with an anxious face and 
air, she crossed the great ball-room, amid the 
fantastic characters, and stood within the 
conservatory, gazing around, but no Geraldine 
could she see. Then wandering on amid the 
coft light of the lanterns she came within 
sight of her child, : 

She was standing beside a rushing fountain, 
with gold and silver fish darting in the basin 
at her feet, around which was a tender 
growth of maidenhair fern, while be her 
stood some stately lilies in fall bloom, filling 
the air with their sweetness. 

Bat more beantifal than the lilies was 
Geraldine herself, with her perfect face up- 
lifted to the fine one of Frank Stanley, which 
was bent down to her, fall of the deepest 
admiration and interest. 

“His nephew!” murmured the moiber. 
‘Oh! it must not be, it must not be! Ihave 
seen that light in her eyes before! If one 
can jadge from appearance, he is worthy! It 
is an honest, noble, kindly face; but no, it 
' gould never be! Great Heaven! his nephew! 
' Oh! the mockery of fate! Even now, what 
| may not he have said to her? HowI wish I 
had never come! ’ 3 

She drew nearer to them, and their voices 
reached her. . 

“S$o you know India?" he said. “I have 
great desire to go there, and probably I = 
do so some day, for my uncle was &@ man 0 
‘note there. Jadge Hamilton was con 
| sidered one of the cleverest men of his day; 
' bat you are not old enough to recollect bin! 

“No, she answered, eagerly, “but br 
mother might. See, she is coming! We 
' ask ber!” A 
! But Mrs. FitzHerbert could bear no 6d 
question. Her heart was too fall for that. 
“Geraldine, darling!” she said, faintly, 
bursting into a flood of tears, ‘I am ill! Take 

me home!" . 

A woman's tears were too muoh for kind- 
; hearted Frank. He rashed off for eau de 
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cologne and ealta, which he obtained, after 
some delay, from Lady Marie; but when he 
returned to the conservatory both Mrs. 
FitzHerbert and her daughter were gone. In 
yain he searched for them. Beyond their 
name upon their cards, written in Geraldine’s 
fine hand, there was no trace of them. 

In vain Frank questioned every one in the 
room—the FitzHerberts were unknown. The 
whole thing might have been a dream ! 
Bat the wild love which had sprung up in 
Frank's heart for the unknown girl told him 
in eloqaent words that she was no fancy, but 
she queen of his soul 


(To be continued ) 








A CRUEL SILENCE. 


—o:— 
CHAPTER III. 


Ivx Mantin had not the slightest hope of 
being allowed to accept Lady Tregarthan’s 
invitation. 

Charming as the kindly matron was, 
impossible as it would have been to the girl 
herself to refuse any request made in that 
gentle voice, ahe yet felt certain her aunte 
would be proof against its persuasions, and 
refuse to allow their charge a peep at the 
great world. 

She sat on, in the sweet summer evening, 
wondering just a little what her life would 
have been like had she been born the daughter 
of such people as Sir Edward and Lady 
Tregarthan. 

She could remember their daughters—three 
pretty, graceful children—two younger than 
herself, the eldest just her own age. 

Ivy could recall pictures of them in the days 
when she used to see them in their great 
pew at Dalbury Church, such visions of pros- 
perity ia their white dresses and broad sashes, 
and now they were all married. It seemed 
incredible, 

The aunts came home at eight o’clook, and 
the cause of the delay was soon explained. 

Mies Martin had been persuaded to go toa 
specialist about her eyes, and this had taken 
80 much time as to delay all their other 
business. 

They gob to Euston in time to see the 
415 train steaming out of the station, and 
had, perforce, to spend two hours in the wait- 
ing-room, fuming and lamenting over their 
det ention, 

Bat, in spite of their disaster, they were 
both in an unusually gentle mood. Aunt 
Marion’s voice was almost tender as she 
bade Ivy ‘ good-night,” saying she should 
not leave her own room again. 

The two who were left saton in silence. It 
was only when Bridget brought in the Jamp 
that Ivy could see the tears stealing down 
Mies Laura's face. 

“Is there anything the matter, aunt?” 
she asked, timidly. ‘' You seem troubled !’’ 

Another time she would have been reproved 
for curiosity, but to-night the old maid was in 
& very softened mood. 

It came ont gradually, little by little, that 
Aunt Marion's eyesight was failing, and the 
great oculist had told them nothing would 
save it but an operation. If she could be in 
London under his treatment for two months, 
all things would be ready for the attempt, 
which could then be made. Under the most 
favourable circumstances the alternative was 
gradual increase of the disease, and before 
long total blindness. 

Ivy listened in deep dismay. It seemed so 
terrible, Total blindnese—never to see the 
birds and flowers, the blue eky or green grace! 
a too dreadfal. There could be no hesi- 

“Bhe must go!” cried the girl, promptly. 
“Ob, Aunt Laura, how can pode doubt 
ee Anything is better than being 


Mise Laura explained. She herself would 
have to accompany her sister to take care of 
fer. The expense for the two in cheap 
lodgings would be inconsiderable, but the d:fii- 
culty was Ivy. Ssocks’ Cottage would let 
easily to a family desiring country air for their 
children. Bridget would be quite in her ele- 
ment as cook and housekeeper; but there 
remained Ivy. 

“*We could not take you with us!’ said 
Mies Laura, tearfally. ‘1s would mean another 
room and almost double the expense of the 
lodgings. Besides, how coud I devote myself 
to the care of dear Marion while I had a giddy 
girl like you on my mind? No, Ivy; we have 
thought it over carefally, and we think it im- 
possible. Marion mast give up the hope of 
cure! We promised your mother on her 
death-bed to bring you up as our own child. 
We little thought how dear that promise was to 
costus! You are the child of trouble; from 
your birth you brought only sorrow, and now 
you are the obstacle in the way of my sister’s 
cure!” 

Ivy stood up with flashing eyes. However 
much she had felt for her aunt’s dilemma 
before now she was indignant for herself, 

‘* You have no right to say that !" cried the 
girl, angrily. ‘ Can I help it that I cost my 
mother's life? Can I help it that I have owed 
my bread to you for one-and-twenty years? If 
you had brought me up differently I might 
bave gone out into the world long sgo and 
earned my own /Jiving, bat you kept me under 
authority like a little child! You have never 
given me a spark of love through all these 
weary years, and now your tuants have 
destroyed any gratitade I might have had ! 
You can leave me out of your calculations, 
Aunt Laura! Go to London with your sister. 
Let the cottage ! I will take care of myself!” 

Laura Martin was amezed at this ont- 
burst. She looked on Ivy as a child and 
could not realise the creature she had 
tutored and lectured was a woman. 

“You talk very foolishly, my dear!” she 
said quietly. ‘‘ You know you cannot do as 
you say. You have not a penny of your own, 
and how can you earn any ?” 

Ivy's eyes met the poor old maid's wishont 
relenting. 

The girl had borne much, suffered much ; 
but to-day her spirit was roused. She was in 
open revolt against the injustice meted out to 
her, 

“If I am to live on charity,” she cried, 
pases: ‘I prefer to try someone else's! 

ou remind me you have kept me for one-and- 
twenty years, so surely my father's friends 
have done their share towards my mainten- 
ance. Perhaps my mother's family would give 
me, besides board and lodging, a little haman 
aff-ction !” 

She was not prepared for the effect of her 
words. Miss Laura grew pale as death. 

‘‘Miserable girl!’ she oried, excitedly. 
“* How dare you talk like that? How can you 
be so wicked ?” 

“It is not wicked!” said Ivy, growing 
cooler because her aunt's agitation really 
surprised her. ‘' Yeu remind me of all you 
have done for me, and I say that you have 
kept me for twenty-one years, therefore my 
father’s relations have done their share, and 
it is time for my mother’s family to bear their 
part of the burden. I daresay, on condition 
of being free from all farther responsibility, 
they would find me some situation where I 
could earn my bread.”’ 

Miss Laura trembled. 

“ You can never go to your mother’s family, 
Ivy,” she said sternly. ‘Pat all thoughts of 
it out of your head.” 

Ivy was obstinate. 

“She must have had some relations. My 
father may have married beneath him, bat 
still my mother must have had some kin- 
dred!”’ 

“ Your father did nothing of the sort!” said 
Miss Laura, peevishly. ‘‘ Your mother was 
far too good for him! We told her 20, but she 





would not believe us,” 


It seemed rather reversing the usual courfe 
of opi: ion that the Misses Martin should have 
thought any woman too good for their tr ther, 
bat Ivy let this pass. 

‘‘Aunt Laura, I may have been rude and 
ungrateful,” ehe said, in a gentler tone, “ bat 
in one thing I am right—you have done only 
too much for me, The time has come when yon 
can’t give me a home any longer. Here in 
Dalbury we shall never find any situation I 
could fill. Let me write to my mother’s friends, 
and ask if they know of any employment I 
could undertake |!" 

“Your mother was an orphan,’ said Miss 
Laura, slowly. ‘‘I—I don’t think there are 
any of her people who could help you, but I 
will speak to your Aunt Marion ; only promise 
me one thing, Ivy —you won't run away ?” 
“T never thought of it!" answered Ivy. 
‘*T feel I am a barden to you, and that I most 
leave you, but [ won't run away like a fugitive, 
Aunt Laura, after all your goodness to me, 
for you have been good to me, though you never 
loved me,” 

‘ We tried to,” said Miss Lanra, simply. 
“Over and over again, Ivy, we told ouresives 
it was not your fanlt, and that we ought not 
to blame you for our troubles; bat you see, 
my dear, we were not young, and we had 
never had a sorrow like that before, so it 
was hard on us,” 

Ivy could not make up her mind whether it 
was her own birth that had been “hard on 
her aunts,"’ but she felt a shadowy kind of 
remorse that after having taken so much 
from them she could give so Jittle—no love 
or affection, only a hard, formal, gratitude. 

‘You had better go to bed," said Miss 
Laura, slowly. ‘It is no use sitiing up!" 

Lady Tregarthan was nota woman to let 
the grass grow under her feet. Having 
decided that Ivy Martin would make a delight- 
fal addition to her hovsehold, and thatit 
would be a great pleasure to the child herself" 
to come to Stocks, (as the Park was called), 
she spoke to her husband as soon as she got 
home. 

Sir Edward, good, easy man, always caw 
things with his wife’s eyes. His only son had 
married, his three daughters had gone to 
gladden other homes. He and my lady both 
loved young people, and if she liked to invite 
& little lonely girl, and show her a little kind- 
ness, why so much the better. Had Captain 
Tregarthan been still a bachelor he might 
have hesitated; as it was he agreed to his 
wife’s whim without a murmur. 

‘- Not that they will ever let her come, Her- 
mione!’’ he said quietly, ‘‘I remember thoge 
old ladies perfectly, and they have faces as 
hard as granite! There are not many people 
who can resist you, my dear; but, depend 
upon it, the Misses Martin will prove 
adamant even to you!"’ 

My lady left the carriage at home, and 
walked over the hill quite early the next morn- 
ing to Siocks' Cottage. It was, in fact, a kind 
of dependency of Stocks, having been built 
ages before for the widowed sister of one of 
the Tregarthans. Since that it had changed 
hands often before the arrival of the Martias. 
The rent was low, and for the most part it 
had been taken by people who only came down 
for the summer. 

Sir Edward had been glad to secure per- 
manent tenants, not for the sake of the 
trifling payment, but because he hated to see 
the cottage empty or neglected. There were 
old agsocistions with it which made him 
ineist on its being preserved as an abode for 
gentlefolks, otherwise he conld have utilised 
it over and over again for keepers or gardeners ; 
but it kept its distinct character as the only 
residence in Dalbury between the ‘places ’’ 
of the county families and the homes of the 
villagers, and great people’s servants. 

My lady walked over the hill to Stocks’ 
Cottage, feeling bent on victoryy and yet by 
no means sure of it. She had not spoken to 
the old maids half-a-dezen times in her life; 
but, being a keen jadge of character, she bad 





read them pretty correctly, and knew that 
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her carriage and horses, ceachman and foot- 
man, would impress them no whit.. She felt, 
also, that to enlarge on the. benefita she could 
offer Ivy would be useless. She mast go more 


OGHAPTER IV. 


Lorp Kerra went home to Rogsmoor Abbey 
with a rather more theughttal expression even 


on the line of her own loneliness, and the | than nanal on his face. 


comfort it would be to her to havea young 


He was only just ia time for dinner, and no 


girl in the house. The Misses Martin che | allusion was made to his call at Brightwood 
fancied were very proud, so she would let | until the dessert was on the table, and the 
them think they Gid her a favour in lending | servants had retired, and then the Countess 


her Ivy. 

Bridget ushered her into the brown parlour, 
where both the ladies sat at work, and ina 
few words ehe introduced her errand. She 
aud Sir Edward were very lonely without any 
of their children, would Miss Martin spare 
her niece to make a long visit at Stocks ? 

‘You don’s kuow what you ask, Lady 
Tregarthan!’’ said Miss Martin, sharply. 
“Ivy is @ perfect little barbarian. She wonid 
never know how to behave! ’’ 

‘‘T cannot believe that, after years of such 
careful training as yours must have been !" 

** We have done our best ; but thas girl was 
born to bea trial to us. Had she only been 
different, Lady Tregarthan, we should have 
accepted your offer thankfally, for how to 
dispose of her is # sore trial to us just now.” 

Here Laura chimed in with the story of 
her sister's illneas, and my lady saw her oppor- 
tunity. 

“You must not risk your life-long 
comfort becanse you fear Ivy may not be 
quite all I think her,” said Lady Tregarthan, 
gravely. ‘ Trust her to me while you are in 
London. I promise to care for her as th 
she were my own niece and if she doesnot 
assimilate hereelf to our life, if she proves.as 
troublesome as you fear, I will find her » 
position as governess or companion. You 
have led such a retired life you might have 
aciffieulty in meeting witha poat tosuit her; 
bat my circle of acquaintances is large; and I 
assure you if Ivy and I do mot get on, I could 
easily establish her somewhere else.” 

It was. a great temptation to the sisters. 
Cold and bard as they were in temperament, 
there was yet a dread shrinking from the 
awful doom which threatened Marion. She 
and Laura would have borne anything rather 
than she shou'd be blind; and as thig cffer 
seemed to them abmost providential,. little 
wonder they accepted is. 

* You ‘promise ua not. to keep her if she is 
trenblesome?”’ urged Miss Laura, as though 
she were speaking of a naughty child, 

‘* And you will keep a firm hand over her? ” 
pleaded the elder sister. ‘Ivy is terribly rebel- 
lions!” 

‘*I will do my best for her,” answered Lady 
Tregarthan. “If she proves aH you fear I 
shail remember she is an orphan,.and make 
allowance for her! I suppose she takes 
after her mother; I see no resemblance to 
you ? ” 

“She is her father all over!” said Misa 
Laura. 

“Was he your only brother?” asked the 
visitor, 

‘*We had but one brother,” replied Misa 
Martin. ‘And it was hard lines:to part from 
bim, though we knew he would have .a better 
prospect there.” 

It was a strange way of speaking of a dead 
man ; bat, then,the Misses Martin were atrange, 
so Lady Tregarthan thought nothing of it, 
aud presently took her jeave, and went home 
to tell her husband of her triumph. 

It is odd how suddenly things that have 
gone on unchanged for years can be so altered. 

Ivy had been at Stocks’ Cottage since her 
babyhood. 

It had seemed to her as though her whole 
life must drag itself out in that miserable 
groove ; and lo! a week after Lady Tregarthan 
had seen her training up her rose-bushes,.a 
complete revolution had come. 

The Mises Martin were ia London. Bridget 
was preparing the cottage for a niece of the 
Rector’s, who had taken it fornished for three 
months, and Ivy herself was at the Park, Lady 
Tregarthan's petted guest, and the darling of 
the whole household ! 





asked suddenly,— 

“« Did you see Molly ?”’ 

‘* Yes; and she is just the same,” declared 
Keith, pleasantly, ‘‘ You. ro my fears 
needlessly, mother, by saying she had ‘im- 
proved.’ I began to fear she had blossomed 
into.a fashionable young lady !’’ 

“She is a dear girl!’ said Ross- 
moor, warmly; “and I don’t think, after all, 
beauty matters so very machin a wife. Molly 
will have a quarter of a million for her 
fortune, and——” 

Only at. shat moment did Keith understand 
all this was being said for his benefit. Only 
then did he guess his mother had settled on 


| Molly Pennington as the danghter-in law she 


Gesired. 

He. interrupted her quickly, dashing. her 
hopes to the ground. 

“‘ And she:is such & dear, true-hearted girl ! 
She would baa fortane in herself if she had 
nota shilling! But I hope she will be very 
careful whom she bestows herself on. Molly 
bas always seemed as much my sister as Helle, 
and I couldn't bear to see her thrown away 
upon a: mere fortune-hunter |” 2 

The Earl glanced at his wife to check the 
anxions reproach he feli.she hai ready, and 
only said, lightly,— 

‘‘ daresay your opinion will weigh for a 
good.deal with her. You were always great 
friends. Did you.see your aunt?” 

Lady Rossmoor went.back to the drawing- 
room, Father and son were alone before the 
latter answered,— 

“No. Ia she really ill? Molly seemed 
dispirited abont her.” 

‘* What did she say?” 

‘Nothing. It was rather her tone—her 
avoidance of the subject.” 

Lord Rossmoor's face grew very grave. 

“I wouldn’s say it before your mother, 
Harold, but I am very anxious about my sister. 
I very rarely seeher. She never comes here, 
and often when I go to Brightwood she is in- 
visible ; but she ia fearfully altered, I have 
seen her twice in the .six weeks since our 
return, and she seems to me the ghost of her 
old self.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Lean’t tell. I have spoken to Penning- 
ton, aud he kaows mo more than Ido. The 
doctor calls it depression of the nerves; batI 
ask you, Keith, what in the world. has.she got 
to depress her? A haeband who gratifies her 
every whim ; # home. fit for a duchess ; more 
money than ske ean spend,.and the best- 
hearted daughter in the world—what can 
any weman.want more?” 

Keith:shock his head. The question was 
beyond him. 

“He has offered to take ‘her abroad, to 
leave'the bavk to his maneger, and go 
her anywhere she pleases, but she won't stir, 
I'm not partioularly ‘fond of Pennington, 

I most confess ‘he is a model husband. - 
our mother went on like ‘that I 

to @rage.” 

‘** Bat how does Lady Mary go on?” 

‘* There's never telling how to take her. . 
he has a dinuer.party she may be 
affable of hostesses, or she may deeline 
appear at all. If they are en 
chances.are she will refuse to 
moment. She won't have 
the house—simply won't hear 
together, sometimes, she shuts herself up in 
her own rooms, and sees. no-one bat her maid, 
do be an cone bang Molly. I told 

ennington the: thing 4 could happen 
— be for her to marry soon, and he agreed 
with me.” 


‘mother did not mar 





“Why, poor man, that would leave ‘him 
lonelier than ever !”’ 

“Not if Molly and ‘her husband lived a 
Brightwood. Thereis room for two or three 


families in. that huge building; aad with Motty, 
Inistress of the h a 


a married lady and real’ , 
my poor sister’s ailments wonldn’t matter a9 


much. 

Harold looked at his father quickly. 

‘You don’t mean that it’s her mind? You 
sutely can’t’ mean there’s insanity in our 
family ?” 

‘Heaven forbid!” said the Earl, devoutly, 
“No, my boy; there's never been a case re. 
corded yet of a lanatic in our family, but I do 
honestly believe Mary's strange ways will end 
in a kind of melancholia,.and people who 
didn’t know the case might call it madness, 
That’s why Ltell Pennington the ohild onghy 
to be married*at once.” 

‘* I don’t think Molly’s a marrying girl. Her 
young.” 


“No; she wad hard.on thirty, but then she 


‘had a disappointment. I believe she only took 


Pennington just because she wanted to be mis. 


tress of ahomeof her own. Well; he’s been a 


good husband to her, poor fellow! ‘It’s 4 
strange thing, my boy, but, as a ‘rule, the 
Keiths are not happy in their marriages.” 

“You are an exception then!” said Harold, 
lightly ; and the Earl never saw how the hand 
which put down his wineglass shook. 

** Ay; batthen my marriage raised a regu. 
lar commotion in the family.. Your mother 
was the daughter of a country surgeon, and 
hadn’t a.penny piece. Well, we've been very 
happy without the money, th it’s often 
been a hard fight to get along. re 78 an 
old superstition in the family, no marriages 
are happy umtess they create an uproar; but 
there can’t be any trath in it. Look at 
Belle’s |" 

Lord Keith dia not reply. He seemed lost 


in thought. 

" Pre is a first-rate fellow!” went 
on the Earl, warmly. “I am prond of my 
son-in-law, and I don’t doubt I shall be as 
well satisfied with my daughter-in-law when 
you give meone. Seriously, Keith, I wish you 
would think about marrying. It’s time you 
settled down !”’ 

I’m only twenty-four! ” objected Harold, 
“and, as to settling down, I’m not particularly 
wild.” 


“I never meant that,” said his father, 


hastily. ‘“ You never gave me an honr's 
anxiety in your life; bat I do wish you would 
— that is, of course, if you married suit- 
a 1 Read 

rs I can’t think why!” said Harold, almost 
irritably. ‘Now that Belle has left you, I 
should have thought yon would have been glad 
to have meat home.” 

“Can you doubt it? Bat, Harold, do you 
forget you arethe last of the line? Absolately, 
besides you.and me, there is no male, Keith?” 

It did not seem to trouble the young 
Viscount, 

‘“\'Theveis Belle!" he said, wearily. “ Both 
title and estate can descend to her.” 

“Bele!” exclaimed Lord Rosemoor, really 
out of temper. ‘I do think, yo you - 

se i 

trying to vex me on purpose. a 


Here he got fairly angry. 

‘©'You' know ag wellas I do that the Tregar- 
thans are-so frantically proud of their nam 
that‘her’husband wodld never let one of his 
sone give it up if he-had* # dozen. _ Rossmoor 
isnot worth a tithe of -what their ptace ‘in 
Cornwall is. ‘No, if you obstinately refase to 


' find a wife, the old place will jaat' be absorbed 
im Tregartha: 


n, add the Keiths die out!” ‘ 

Harold listened vely. He was n0 

unmoved ; his face Web Wilse'es death. The 

veins in his forehead stood out like thick 

gine ioe cnet hy Prey 
with great of perspiration ; Ww 

his father paused for an answer he only said, 


ae 
“ At any rate, father, you and I shall never 
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live to see it. Don’é let us trouble ourselyes 
about what may never come to pags.” 

Lord Rosemoor had worked himself up 
into regular atate of agitation, and he per- 


sietedd,— 

“Jt's not as though I picked ont any par- 
ticular girl, and ordered you to marry her. 
Heaven knows you'll be poor enough unless 
you marry an heiress, bat that’s your own 
affair. Since your brother's death I have been 
content to waive all that. So that your wife 
ig of gentle blood—and you couldn't fall in 
love with anyone who wasn’t—I will reosive 
her a3 my Own daughter.” 

Poor Keith! He knew, coming from an 
ambitious. man like Lord Rossmoor, this wae 
magnanimity iteelf, amd yet he conld not 
respond torié, 

“ You mast have seen-plenty of nico-gitis,” 
said his father, eagerly, “ and no onewronli: 
likely to say nay to the heie:af Rossmoor. 
Why =. ang. po el 

“T have madeiit up,” sadthtie: man, 
gravely, ‘* as tasadannemiitoretdieies tature 
IT would work likes Jakourer #6 give you 
pleasore, Prag ok rece my pee of a 
Leannot do.. You mustang a e me, but 
you will never hear ‘may -wedding-bslie zing— 


never 
The Bash finagant at hiaaaic, and left the, 


room:in:& 


“You'll Deeskimagenst,” he said, bitterly, | abl 


“and then, p 


be contented! "’ 
Left alone; i 


his ha 


though he hoped: @teumightr 

burning in his vena. 

_ It was quitetrae what “fe “had said: He 
would have labonred like a — would 
have borne any hardships, amy-suffering, for 
his father's sake, but this one. sacrifice which 
seemed to Lord Rossmoor so'easy, 80 simple, 
he could not make. 

No wife of his would come home a bride +o 
the beantifal old Abbey. ‘The village bells 
would never’ring out a merry peal to welcome 
Lord Rossmoor's heir—if that heir must call 
Keith father. 

The Earl- must have told his wife something 
of that conversation, but perhaps he added his 
conviction that all was hopeless, and she had 
better let well alone, for his mother never 
mentioned the subject to Harold.’ 

She strove by every means in her power to 
make his home pleasant to-him. Sie invited 
the friends he liked; was always ready to 
drive or walk with him, and seemed really 
pleased when he decided to pnt-off his visit to 
his sister for a few weeks. 

“T think the first’ of August quite 
enough for you to go to Dalbury,” she 
equably. “You see, then, if you are bored, 
you can make some excuse about the shooting, 
and get'‘away by the twelfth." 

“Do you think I'am easily bored, mother?” 

‘Phe Tregarthans are'very simple people,”’ 
replied the Countess, who could -hardly resist 
one little stab at her rebellious son, ‘ hospit- 
able as the day, and fond of entertaining. I 
expect they will have quite a housefu!l of 
guests. There will be dinner-parties, picnics, 
flower-shows, and all sorts of friendly meet: 
‘ings, Idon’t su they will understand a 
young man of twenty-four setting up for a 
misanthrope f” 

“Mother |” 

“ Well, it’s very like it, Keith. “You avoid 
young ladies as though you were a monk. 
Nothing seems to give you plessure excert 
discussing politics or scientific subjects with 
men twice your age. I’m sure,” and she 
finished up with a sigh, “‘ you are years older 
in your ways than Lam!”’ 

Harold laughed, in spite of himeelf. 

“You see, you married at seventeen,” he 
said, lightly; ‘and you always looked more 

ke our sister than anything elee. 1'm sure 
+m very sorry to seem so old. Can’t you 
introduce me to people as your step10n, then 
it wouldn't matter ?” 


s90n 
said, 





They went over together to Brightwood, 
mother and son. 

This time Lady Marg was visible, and 
Harold found himself thimking of his father’s 
confidence as he watebed hem 

Nothing could exeeed the warmth. of her 
greeting; bat she wasterribly altered. 

She seemed like.one-possessed of @ living 
dread, starting af every. sound; and, tobi. 
diemay, Molly had appareatly caught the 
infection of her mother's nervousness. 

All her frank, cousinly kindness had 
vanished, and she was as stiff and formal as 
‘hough he had been-amautter stranger. 

When he told her he:had putceffdiderwisit 
to the Tregarthans ake mubbed him hy xe- 


q 


) marking it Wesm& 


‘great: pisy . 
his mind ; and she- would mot send - 
sage to Belle. a 23 
* T can'‘tthink what sailed Molly,” sai@ithe 
Countess agthey droveoff. ‘She wasmatum. 
bit like her wemabeselt'!”’ 
The firat.of Augagt-eame at last, and Lord! 
Keith stearted-on hiafieet visit to his siager, 
His mother-had-eharged him with a.dozem 


messages, 
neglect im: 
told him 


Dalbury and saw his sistem . 
Lady Belle, (she had beanahwiatened Isaballes, 
aot), riven her panies iin. teomees/hiu, 
and abe looked a perfzat vision of yenth, 


beauty, and happiness, 

‘Really, Harold, I began to think you were 
never coming ! she said, joyously, as, leaving 
the groom to see after the luggage, she started 
with her brother. “I have been making 
excuges for you till I'm tired, dnd now it zs 
nice to have you. Geoffrey wanted to come, 
too, bat I wouldn't let him!” 

“Poor Geoff!” 

“ Why, he will see you in haif-an-hour, and 
Ihave so much to say!” 

* But I can’t help pitying him, beoanse it is 
evident you tyrranize over him completely.” 

Belle laughed. 

“I don’t think he needs pity!" 

‘‘ And you are really happy, child?" 

She grew grave for a moment. 

“Bo happy, Keith, that sometimes I feel 
almost frightened. Geoff is nearly perfect, 
and his people are a3 good to me as they can 
be. Iam a lucky girl; bat, Harold, you don’t 
look happy !” 

‘Tam not. bride, and seventeen!’ said -her 
brother, lightly, ‘You must make allowance 
for me; besides, Belle, I think sometimes 
you were alwayathe sunshine of the family 
and I the shade. Now talk about yourself, 
please, young lady! In the first place, I do 
hope you have not more than a hundred 
guests! I hate a crowd!” 

**80 does Lady Tregarthan! The house.is 
very nearly empty jast now; there are not 
half-a-dozen people with us, but two of them 
are odious!” 

“You are not flattering, Belle? Pray, 
have you imparted this amicable opinion to 
your mother-in-law? *’ 

“*Oh, madre dislikes them as much as.I do!" 
returned Belle, using the pet name she had 
given Lady Tregarthan. 

** And who are they?” 

“Mrs. Colyer and her daughter. I think 
we all dislike them; but you see thea mother 
happens to be a stepsister of Sir Edward's, 
and so madre had to.ask them.’’ 

“Tdan’t remember themat your wedding?”’ 

“They were not asked. Taney happened to 
be abroad—fortunately for us. Harold, they 
are horrible ft” 

“You think so many people horrible, 
dear,” said the brother, withanamused smile, 
‘‘ that it isthardly quite a condemnation, and 


” 


{ieee on & ; 
| ‘Derd ‘peatuxed.to himself a lanky, 


I really think Lady Tregarthan is too fond of 
you, to let amy of/ her guesta slight, you!” 

“Slight me!’’ and Lafly Isabelle laughed 
in amusement. “ Why, Keith, they are de- 
voketto me! Mrs.{Colyer is my bond slave, 
(orvwauld be if I let her), and Sarah my most 
faithfal imitator! Oh, no; trast:these two; 
they would never be anything but honey toa 
person richer than themeeives!"’ 

“Belle |” 

“Don’t look at me like that, Keith ? I+'s 
qgiite trae! Geoff thinks Sarah will set her 
snp af:you; nes sonnei, if you marry her, 

"ll newer spea youagain!’ . 

‘You need not tromble, child,” he said, 
lightly. “ I couldm’tziakanch a panish ment! 
Pray, have youany geste iby chance who are 
not o@ious?”’ 

“Certainly! There ia General Pinm:ted, 
ithe dearest old man I ever met; then John 
Colyer ia much niger than his belongings, 
hand Mise '” 

' «Bina re lady: who li th 
a i ives near the 

‘Bark with two old-annts, and madre has got 

‘"isit:beoanae she pitied her so." 


gil with red armas and 

; is ‘Wregarthan patronited 
of eheer mature, in which oaprice 

i | her; bat he had no time to 


ha-tied. -pakeony mere: , for-they were at the 
’ pene wo a herself stood in 
‘tbe hall t0,greet:them., 


an -toeks, Lord Keith!" she 
‘ s. ihepe you think Beile 
: Boe lintle.pale-afser all 
ithe -seadon, bat I flateer myssif 

6 ivensheriback her roses t"’ 
“She Jeake-thespictare-of health!" said 
i , “batmore like a obiid 

of ten than & married lady!’’ 

Balle. want.upstairs, shaking her hand at 
him in mook vengeance. 

Lady Tregarthan drew him into her owa 
snuggery, where afternoon tea waited. 

‘*T have very few peoole to cieet. you, Lord 
Keith! Belle and Geoffrey kepi declaring you 
hated a crowd sill I got quite frigbsened.” 

* Belle gives me a ehocking character! 
What @ child she ia!" 

His hossess smiled. She was that rare 
thing—a mother qaite content with her boy’s 
onoice, 

“And I hope she will keep so! I can't 
bear to think. of her losing those bigh spirits. 
You can’t guess what a treasure her origaos 
face is here now we have lost our own girls l"’ 

“You have a niece staying with yon, I 
think, Belle says?’ observed Harold. 

Lady Tregarthan shragged her shouidera. 

‘A helf-niece, pleage! Sarah is e good 
sort of girl, and considered handsome. bat I 
never feel at home withher. Now, would you 
lixe to see your room? Wedine at seven.” 
~ Keith never took long over his toilet, and so 
he entered the drawing-room before his sister 
or her mother-in-law. 

The room was, in fact, empiy save for a 
tall, rather masonline young person in a.dail, 
brown silk, made somewhat oid-fashiouedly. 

She had a equare face, high cheek bones, 
small eyes, and low forehead, from which her 
hair was strained back with almost painfal 
tightness. 

Of course, she was the young lady from the 
village, asked, as a treat, to the Park. Bat 
how in the world could Belle. deacriba ber aa 
a “darling?” 

However, for his sister's sake, Harold was 
qnite ready to be attentive, bat he found him. 
self forestalled, : 

** We need no introduation,” said the yonng 
lady, advancing tawards him, “I am snre 
you must be dear Belle’s brother! I hava 
heard,so much,about you from her that. lam 
longing to know you! ”’ "i 

Lord Keith did not reciprocate the last 
sentiment. He was not a proud man—or.be 
thought nos—bat he certainly did nots enjay 
hearivg hia siater called dear Beila” by this 





promiscuous acquaintance. 
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[HAROLD RUSHED TO THE END OF THE CORRIDOR, AND BUNG THE ALARM BELL FURIOUSLX |] 


“I suppose you know Dalbury very well?” 


ihe replied, courteously. ‘I never was in this 
part of Hertfordshire before.” 

“I know it perfectly!" (She had been there 
twice), ‘It isan enchanting epot ; the scenery 
is worthy to compare with Switzerland.” 

If she had lived in the village all her life, 
#8 Belle implied, how had she discovered this? 
Bat Harold never contradicted her. 

“* Btocks seems a very old house!” 

“Ob, yes! My aunt says it dates from the 
Craeades,” 

Perbaps her aunt had contemplated its 
beauties so long that she had become a kind 
of living guide-book to it, 

Keith felt relieved when the door opened to 
admit General Plumsated and Sir Edward, 
With both Harold was a favourite, and they 
greeted him warmly. 

He was sitting a little apart, talking to Sir 
Edward, when he heard the tones of hia late 
com panion. 

They had lost their sugared sweetness now, 
and had quite another ring. 

“I have left my fan upstairs, Miss Martin. 
Jast go and fetch it, will you?”’ 

The order was given civilly but condescend- 
ingly, as though to an inferior, 

Harold started, for until that moment he 
had believed the young lady in brown to be 
Miss Martin herself. 

He saw, standing near her, a slight, grace- 
fal-looking creature, whose simple white 
muslin dress exactly suited her girlish beauty. 
The soft, golden.brown hair was drawn up high 
and coiled round the pretty little head; the 
front was short, and nestled in little curls on 
the broad, white forehead ; two eyes, dark and 
velvety as pansies, full of thoughtfal intelli- 
gence; and a mouth, whose expression had 
too much sadness for its youth. The little 
figure would have been noticeable anywhere. 
It was the sort of face once seen ia not easily 
forgotten. Her white neck and arms gleamed 
through the sofs muslin dress ; her little snow. 
flakes of hands had not a single ring ; and yet 





she looked ike a daughter of that grand old 
house rather than what the cool command 
proved her to be—the little, hamble friend 
aeked out of pity. 


But Harold had not time for these refleo- 


tions before Sir Edward inter > 

“Ivy, my dear child, I want you! Sarab,” 
to the personage in brown silk, ‘if it is too 
much trouble to you to remedy your own 
forgetfulness, ring for one of the servants. 
won't have my guests sent on errands !"’ 

The colour which had dyed the girl's cheek 
at hearing Sarah's sharp commands faded, 
leaving her paler than before. Sir Edward drew 
her hand through his arm with a fatherly 
gesture, much as though she had been the 
child he called her, and led her up to Harold. 

“ This is Belle’s brother, Ivy—Lord Keith, 
Keith, my dear fellow, your sister's particular 
friend, Miss Martin!” 

Harold took the little hand and wondered 
how such a vision of grace and beauty could 
ever have been produced in a country viilage! 
The rest of the party appeared, and dianer was 
announced. 

Sir Edward took Mrs. Colyer, the General 
followed with Lady Belle. Harold felt a good- 
natured pity for his brother-in-law, when he 
saw Mies Sarah entrusted to his care; her 
brother, who gave his arm to Ivy, seemed a 
much more amiable person. 

Lady Tregarthan seemed half amused as she 
watched the four couples; then she said, 
simply, to Keith, in an undertone, as they 
followed,— 

‘It isa small party, but the elements are 
not quite harmonious. Belle calls them the 
‘happy family,’ but one can’t choose one’s 
relations.” 

He understood the confidence better when 
hs went to bed. One evening spent in her 
society had told him Mrs. Colyer’s two aims 
in life were to find a husband for her daughter, 
and to guard her son from matrimonial 


snares. 
With such ambitions it was hardly wonder. ' 





fal that she detested Ivy Martin, who might 
not only become a stumbling-block to John, 
but who was certainly a dangerous rival for 
Sarah, 

To crush the poor child, or, as Mrs. Colyer 
phrased it, ‘' to keep the designing minx in her 
proper place,” was the joint object of mother 
and dangbter, while the Tregarthan family in 
a body were devoted to their little guest. 

General Piamsted followed their lead ; and 
John, despite the maternal precautions, was 
evidently not quite heart whole. 

‘She is worth something better than that 
plain, ordinary young man, good fellow 
thongh he may be!" was Harold’s passing 
reflection as he fell asleep. 

He could not have been in bed two hours 
when he suddenly awoke with a strange pre- 
sentiment of harm. 

Getting out of bed he perceived the 
room was nearly fallof smoke, and the smell 
of burning convinced him something dreadful 
had happened. 

He opened the door to find the smoke almost. 
blinding. There conld be but one explanation 
—Ssocks’ Park was on fice ! 

Binding a wet towel round bis head to guard 
against being suffocated by the smoke, he 


| rushed to the end of the corridor, where the 


great alarm bell stood, and rong it furiously. 

Another minute and doors were opening 1D. 
every direction, and frightened voices demand- 
ing what was the matter. 

Alas! there was hardly any need to atk! 
Already the fiery-red glow mounting up to the 
sky was carrying the evil tidings to the outside 
world—the g old house of the Tregarthans 
was in flames ! 


(To be continued.) 








In Germany evening dress and white gloves 
are compulsory at all Masonic meetings. 
brethren retain their hats in the lodge. 
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[SAXON GWYNEDD DID NOT ANSWER. HIS NECK WAS BROKEN, AND BROSAMUND WAS A WiDOW!] ' 


NOVELETTE—coneluded.) 
HER ONLY LOVE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER VI. 


“ A little something—O, my love |—a stray 
Slow, sudden sentence, leaping like a fire, 
Through heart and brain, leaving some words 
to say, 
An aching hunger in my soul's desire.” 


Taz next day was the busiest at Bron 

Caerog, for the children of the village arrived 
in battalions, and gaped with open mouths at 
the great Christmas tree standing in the hall ; 
ina wonderful pot of gold tineel, and with a 
still more wonderfal fairy queen perched on 
the topmost spire of the fir, the branches 
hung about with balls and bonbons, and tin 
reflectors, and some three dozen liliputian 
wax tapers, that flared wildly, and + t- 
ened to set light to the dollies, and parrots, 
and Panches, and sugar pigs, and nick-nacks 
With which it was loaded. 
_ “What @ wistfal-looking little creature that 
ig with the flaxen curls!" eaid Rosamund, 
Pointing to a small, delicate-looking girl of 
about five, whose eyes, distended to their 
widest extent, were glued to the fairy tree 
which bore such treasures. 

“ Poor little thing!” replied young Gwy- 
nedd, with ready sympathy. ‘I daresay she 
doesn’s get enough to eat. We most try and 
chase that melancholy look from her face,” 
and forthwith be began to cut down the toys, 
and loaded her with so many that at last she 
Was obliged to sit down on the lowest step of 
the stairs and “settle her treasures’ on her 
lap, while Rosamund talked softly to her all 

ds of baby nonsense, till the pinched, pre: 
maturely-aged face brightened into some 
semblance of happy childhood. 

Rep hope you mean to give me a dance to- 
night, Mies Vane?" said Saxon, with some 





impressement, a8 later on he led her into dinner, 
which was shorn of much of its usual state and 
grandeur owing to the fact that most of the 
servants were occupied with the arrangements 
for their ball, which was to be a grand 
affair,and at which the servants from other 
big houses for twenty miles round and more 
were coming. 

“* Which one do you want ?”’ she responded, 
carelessly. 

“I wish I could say the firat!” he re- 
turned, ruefally ; ‘‘ but 1am engaged to Mrs. 
Jones for that!” 

Now, Mrs. Jones was the housekeeper. She 
was fat, fuir, and fifty, and, like the Great 
Eastern, was buils more for strength than 
speed. 

Her waist measured at least forty inches, 
her feet and hands were elepbantine, and 
when she moved with anything approaching 
rapidity her ‘‘too, too solid flesh ” wobbled 
and shook like a jelly in a hot supper-room, 
while the chance of her coming down on one’s 
toe with forty horse-power was simply terri- 

ing. 

‘*] hope that is a equare?.” remarked 
Rosamund, demurely. 

‘IT am sure I hope it is!” groaned Saxon. 

‘You will have your work cat ont for you 
if it is not!” i 

‘IT shall never survive it! A fellow might 
just as well try to hanl round an oak tree!” 

“I am more fortunate, Benskia,’"—glanoing 
at the tall, grey-haired. elegant, elderly butler, 
standing up like a figure carved in stone 
behind his lady’s chair—‘ is to be my partner 
for the first!” 

* You are fortunate |" 

*‘ I suppose Iam! Only I do hope it will be 
& square. I hardly fancy a round dance with 


‘Tt will most likely be a square. These 
sort of people generally indulge in the Lancers, 
Caledoniang, Sir Roger, and such-like dances.” 

** They enjoy the fun of it!” 

“Yes.” 





‘“©Of course, if you come to look at i# 
seriously, there is not a very great deal of 
amusement to be got out of the stately trois 
temps.” 

‘Not balf as much as ont of ‘down the 
middle and handa across !’” laughed Saxon, 
who was delighted at having been able to take 
Rosamund into dioner, it being an informal 
affair on that occasion. Asa rule, beirg host, 
in the absence of his father, he had to do the 
polite to some heavy old dowager, who con- 
centrated her ideas and endeavours on gas- 
tronomic feats, and was too much engaged 
tucking away turtle and troffles to care to telly. 

* Are they going to have the Cotillon to. 
bight?” queried Miss Vane, more for the 
sake of saying something than for any other 
reason, 

‘Yes. Jane—you know Jane, the pretty 
housemaid that all the grooms and footmen 
are quarrelling about—— ?"” 

‘Yee. Mrs, Jones pointed her out to me 
the other day. She is more than pretty !’’ 

* Well, she has been neglecting her work 
for the laet month, and bas occupied all her 
time making flegs and rosettes and bouquets, 
and other things to be used in the Cotillon. 
The looking-glass is a marve), I understand.”’ 

“Perhaps she means to wipe out the 
young men she does not caré for when they 
look over her shoulder into the glass, and 
choose her favoured lover as’ partner for 
life.’ 

‘Perhaps. I only wish other people would 
choose @ lover to be partner for life!” sighed 
Saxon, amorously, looking at her tenderly ; 
and as sentiment sat queerly on his round red 
face’ she had considerable difficulty to keep 
from laughing outright. 

‘* Why don’t you tell the other people your 
wishes?" she ssid, daringly, impelled by a 
spirit of miechief and ccquetry. 

‘‘I am afraid it wouldn't be any use!" he 
rejoined, frankly, “or I should do it quickly 
enough |” 

‘‘ Tell Mary Jane, or Sarah Anne, that you 
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wish her to choose Tom, Dick or Harry, and 
that you will give them ‘three acres and a 
cow’ to set up housekeeping.om, and no doubt 
they will oblige you by pempsteating matri- 
mony!” 

Ah, you know I did nat mean that!” he 
said, sadly, reproach ia hie light grey eyes. 
‘**And, Miss Vane, we have wandered from 
our subject. Rexenens 2 nesmoutons /"' 

“To which sautten shalbwe return 7?” he 
asked, coolly, asahedissected a peach with as 
much indifferencerseif it had cost a penny 
instead of ! 


iy. 
“ How long will Julia remain in their 


; on his arm, whose slim figare was arrayed in 


a wonderfth pink gown, with a train, the 
length whereof was astonishing, and greatly 
incommoded the fair wearer and every one 
else ia the set, which was completed by Misa 
Reville and Hobbs, the gardener, who wore a 
powerful pair of boots, that struck with a 


stolidly trudged to and fro after his partner, 
perpetrating the most fearfal mistakes, and 
setting everyone else wrong. 

“Eslooks p “you and the next 
dauee,” whispered © p, when Rosamund 
‘iead beside him for s moment, glancing at the 

“T shall die,” ‘if 


she-exclaimed, 
‘have to dance around with him!" 
Bh oh shall be near when — 
ca : in ” ‘$ 
ee: Segment 


thall?” she queried, ‘patting Hioseeniag: hand 


dim, for she keew her banghty 
‘would not 


satisfied and-depressed over it, and: 

to the servents’ ball, a little later -on, 

very happy frame of mind. He had had 
few checks and rebuffs, this darling of fickle 
Dame Fortune, had been so patted on the 
back and spoiled and petted, and made much 
of by every one, that he could not at all under- 
stand any one being cool to him and denying 
him what he wanted. 

If Rosamund bad determined to piqve the 
poor young man into mad idolatry, which she 
certainly had not, she couldn’s have used 
surer means than those she employed from 
sheer indifference. Much as she liked wealth 
and all the luxuries it purchases, little fisted 
as she was to be @ poor man’s wife, still she 
had no desire to become mistress of Bron 
Cacrog, and one reason probably was because 
‘he knew she had only to say “yes” to 
‘become its possessor | 

Such is the contrariness of human nature ! 
‘What we.can have we don’t value at a pin’s 
worth, and what we can’t have -we long for, 
= eet am altogether wrong and absurd valine 


on. 

The hall was crowded when Lady Julia and 
the house party descended to it’ through a-long 
range of corridors and pac that felt cold 
and chill after the glow warmth of the 
dining-room, which was in the nrore-modern 
part of the house, despite that they were gaily 
decorated with evergreens and holly, and 
lighted by: many wax candles. The hall also 
was ® blaze of light, and scarcely an inch of 
the walls could be seen owing to flags and 
draperies, and flowers and berries, and the 
eostume of some of the dameels of “below 
stairs '’ was like unto Joseph’s coat of many 
colours, and of rainbow tints, 

Benskin, on the arrival of his mistress, 
sailed down the room with portly Mrs. Jones 
on his arm, decidedly the thin and the thick 
of it, and asked permission to begin. 

This being granted, he gave the signal to 
the musician, and after a few preliminary 
flourishes and scrapes they began to play the 
opening bars of a quadrille, at which Gwynedd 
heaved a sigh of relief as he gallantly led his 
ponderous partner to the top of the hail, and 
called upon Benskin, who was leading the 
beautiful Mies Vane to's place, with an air of 
elegance and grandeur that was very comical, 
to be his vis-2.vis, and soon Captain Howel 
joined them, with Jane, the pretty housemaid, 


“T was gommg- 
May. I have the third 
“ T have promised 


all the ladies went with her, though Saxon 
Gwynedd, in duty bound, remained behind, 
and so did the other men, until sapper time, 
when the huge, chines, hig turkeys, larded 
capons, plum puddings, mince pies, and other 
substantial delicacies were done full justice to 
by the Bron Caerog servants and their gnests, 
along with many a flowing bumper and a 
steaming bow! of punch, in which the roasted 
apples hissed and bobbed, and for which Mrs. 
Jones was responsible, and alao, indirectly, for 
the headaches it caused next morzing. 

Directly after, in fact before half the good 
things were consumed or a fourth of the 
toasts given, for the most part in fine Welsh, 
were drank, Saxon made his escape, and Howel 
was not slow to follow, though some of the 
younger men remained to see out-the last of 
the festivities, and flirt with comely Jane,.as 
they burnt their fingers over snap-dragon, 
pulling raisins out of the bine flames for her, 
and getting rewarded for their pains by peals 
of shrill laughter, for the fumes of the punch 
bad got into her brain and rendered her rather 
skittish-and the reverse of refined. 

As Howel reached the entrance hall with 
the discordant peals of Jane’s langhter still 
ringing in bie ears, he saw a woman's figure 
before the wide fi 3 

The logs which usually blazed and crackled 
hospitably and lit up the grim figures and 
panelled walls with their brilliant, if fisful, 
light, were a mass of dail red embers, and he 
could not see who it was until ‘he was close 
beside her. 

‘Miss Vane |!’ he exclaimed in pleased.sur- 
prise. “This is a fortunate m g—a& sort 
= make up for my disappointment about the 

moe !"’ 

‘Have you had a good time?” she asked, 
looking up st him shyly, and dropping her 

at once on encountering the ardent glance 
of his—for as there was no one else present, 
and perhaps alao because the fumes of the 
punch may have got into his brain, he ‘had 


manner, and let the love he felt for her gleam 
in his eyes and trenrble‘in his tones. 

“Pretty well,” he said, indifferently, draw- 
ing nearer to heron the hearth—sonear, > 
that she felt his warm breath on her cheek 
and bare neck. ‘I should have been glad to 





thunderous noise against the stone floor as he | 


| mund, yon canncixhave been blind 
testings 


cast aside his usual guardedness of look and: 





get away an hour ago, only it wasn’t possible, 
Gwynedd stayed there, and, of course, we had 
to rv " too.” ‘ i 
: course!’ she assented, opening an 
shutting her fan with a little nervous — 
ment, for they were alone in the old, 
y, dimly-lighted hall, and something 
d her that the hour was come when she 
listen to ——- of love. 
: was amusing for a while to watoh the 
y of ‘high life below stairs,’ then 
T grew weary of it all. When you left, my 


: jesting, Captain Howel,” 
» though the 
peart stirred the laces 


hurried 
tenses Lady ee ie 
oideacule Tam enough now,” 
“Surely, Vane—Rosa- 


to my 
for you?’ You must know bow 


Se desperately I love——” 
a door opened, and-young Gwynedd 
came into the hall, blandering,.breezy, good. 


“Hiolloa, Howel! isthatyon? 1 
i , Ho want you 
40. emme .and have a cigamand a henedeent. 


i to'| sede in ‘the smoking-room, now that con. 


down belew is over. Miss 

Wane!” catohi ‘sof hemas he drew near 

‘the ‘hearth, pardon ; I did not 
know you were here, s 

“J—I came; feeling gold,” She said, a little 

cher brain was in a whirl at 

the suddenness. of Panl’s declaration, and the 

jinterraption that followed on it so quickly, 


‘)\\"\ Mee. fires were out—eleewhere |” 
| © Wkbatam abominable shame!" exclaimed 


angrily. “I will send one of the 

| maids up to your room to light one at once!” 
and he was going off in a great hurry when 

she laid a detaining hand gently on his arm. 

‘** Please don’t,” she urged. ‘It is Christ. 
mas«time, and “théy are enjoying their fan. 
I can do very well without a fire for once ia a 
way.” . 

“Are you sure?” he asked, anxionsly, 
ready to send the whole household flying to 
make the girl heilovéd comfortable. 

“ Yes, lam quite warm now. Good-night,” 
she added, holding ont her hand; and he took 
it and clasped it warmly. 

Then Howel's fingers closed on the little 
cold hand, and the pressare they gave seemed 
to try and convey some’ of his thoughts acd 
feelingsto her. 

And, with her heart beating faster than its 
wont, and: a:half-sad longing in‘ ber bosom for 
those words which ware fated not to.be. spoken, 
she went slowly np the wide staircase, both 
young men wasching her till she waa. loat in 
the gloom above. 

Then, and then only, they went to, change 
their coats previous to lounging away.an. hour 
or two in the smoking.room, 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘* My mother-bida.me bind:my-hair 

With bands of rosy hue, 

Lie up my sleeves with ribbons-rare, 
And lace my, bodiee blac. 

“For why,’ sheeries, ‘sit: stilland weep, 
While others.danceand play?’ 

Alas! I scarce camgo or ereep, 
When Lubin is away.” 


‘“Wuo were you talking to. in the ball?” 
asked Mrs. Vane, , a3 she meb her 
daughter in the corridor above, attired in 
@ much be-frilled dressing-gown. . 

“Mr. Gwynedd and Captein Howel.” she 

tied, blashing so deeply, that the crimson 
te rote tothe roots golden hair and 

* T aaw Saxon go into the hall a coyple. of 
minutes ago,” remarked the widow, suspici- 
ously, regarding her blushing daughter keenly 


téte.2 téte must have been 
Howel.” 





underneath her lashes, ‘go I suppose your 
with Captain 


=o =O mo ea 


Sa eS ee See OCU 


i ii at a ae 
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“J waw talking to him for’ about ten 
minutes,” replied the gifl, reluctantly, for she 
knew bow’much her mother objected to detri- 
mentalg, and, moreover, she feared “her ‘sharp 
fongue-and the bitter things she eaitt on 


occasion. 

But alf Mrs. Vane vertured on ‘that night 
was @ significant ‘'Ah,’’ and an admonivion 
to get to bef quickly, and obtain some ‘beauty 
aleep—a piéce of advicas’ Rosamund was only 
too glad to obey, as she ‘escaped thereby the 
scolding she dreaded, and half felt stie 
deserved. For what business had she to‘fect 
any tendernese fora penniless soldier, and she 
knew, after those few unfinished, tender words 
of bis, that she did love him, as only » proud, 
pure woman can fove? 

Mrs, Vane was nothing ifshe was not diplo- 
matic, 80 she re from any farther 
outward show of annoyance at her danghter's, 
to her, ‘rather evident, predilection for hand - 
gome Paul Howel. 

Nevertheless, she assumed the part of mar. 
plot, and played it to parfection. 

In the weet that ensued: the Captain found 
@ téte-d-téte with Rosamund « perfect ixtposei- 
bility. 

The wily-widow waseither ill and languid, 
or pretended to be so, and required her 
daughter to bein ‘attendance on her, or else 
she wastincommonly brisk, and accompanied 
the young people every where, even going down 
to the lakes ‘when ‘they skated, and drinki 
hot tea or cdffes in the tent ‘Saxon had ‘ha 
erected as a shrelter-and warm retreat for his 
guests, while she watched her ewe lamb, and 
gent Saxon after her with some frivofous 
message whsnever she saw Paul hovering 
about her, 

She managed very well on the whole, and 
was ably, if unconsciously, aided by young 
Gwynedd and Gwiltian Reville, who were 
qnite ready ‘for the society of Rosamund and 
Paul, and too much im love to be sensible to 
any coldness or boredom of manner displayed 
by the two people ‘who were longing to be 
alone together, ff only for half-an-hour—a 
longiog which was not gratified, 

rs. Vane was too tricky, too much of an 
old soldier, to be beaten at a game of finesse. 
She was determined her beautiful child should 
not make a bad match and thwart her 
ambitious intentions with regard to her 
fature; so she set herself steadily to work 
to undermine Paul Howel’s influence with 
Rosamund, snd darken and sadden two young 
liyes simply to gain her own selfish ends. 

hough smiling and suave outwardly, Dora 
Vane was raging inwardly at ‘having to play 
the part of watch-dog, aad keep strict ward 
and watch over the would-be‘lovers; and she 
was rather more than delighted when, one 
morning, Pant came iato the ‘breakfast-room 
looking rather pate’ and disturbed, with a 
telegram in bis hands and told‘his hostess 
that he must leave that day, ashe was sum. 
moned to rejoin his regiment in Indis, as 
there was troable brewing, and she was more 
dslighted when Gwillian “Reville, who was 
going up to London that day, looked up 
delightedly, and suggested his g by the 
twelve o'clock train by which was start. 
ing. 

Of course he could not say “‘*no!”’ There 
Was DO apparent reason why he should, only 
he had hoped, by going late in the afterneon, 
to get an opportunity of saying a few words 
to Rosamund, forto put ina letter what he 
wanted to say was impossible. 

He wanted to express his deep, unutterable 
love for her, and to ask her to watt until he 
was in &® position to make her his wife, for he 
had expectations from an uncle, which, if 
realised, would make him a rich man. 

It would be all very well to tell ‘her this, 
garnished and embellished as it would be by 
many tender endearments and honeyed words, 
but to write it—no. He felt he would never 
have the courage to do that. 

And so he went at last, reluctantly and 
heavy-heartedly enough, without having, 
finished the tale he commenced on Boxing- 





day, and with nothing more than a formal 
hand-shake from Rosamund; for Mrs. Vane 
was standing by her-caughter's side, her lynx 
eyes on the alert, and nothing more was possi- 
ble. Only he tried to convey to the grrl in 
that one hand-pressure something of what 
was'in his‘heart, and if he ‘failed it was not 
his fault. , 

On the whole Miss Reville found ‘him a 
very dull companion on the journey, and 
wondered what was the matter with him, and 
while they were flying towards London in the 
express, Mrs. Vane, with malice prépense, and 
Lady Julia and Saxon, unknowingly, were 
sowing the first seeds of sorrow and distrust 
in Rosaurand’s hitherto happy heart. 

“ What a charming opportunity for Captain 
Howel!'’ murmared the fair Dora, as she 
trifled languidly with the breast of a pheasant 
at luncheon. 

‘What opportonity?’ inquired Saxon, 
staring at her broadly, for he was not clever 
at catching the meaning of an insinuation. 

‘*The opportunity of prosecuting his suit 
with Miss Reville,”’ smiled the widow. 

‘Oh, ah, yes; of course,” laughed the 
youngman. ‘‘I think he does admire Gwil. 
lian very much, Always has done, Boy and 
girl kind of affair at first, don't you know.” 

“Yes, I know,” assented Mrs, Vane. ‘And 
now it is going to mature intosomething more 
than-a boy and‘girl effair.” 

‘* Well, yes; it lcoke like it,” 

‘Ft would ‘be an excellent thing for him,” 
chimed in Lady Jalia. ‘She is a charming 
good girl, besities being pretty and attractive- 
looking f’’ 


‘And then her money!’’ put in the mar- 
plot. “That would exactly suis him. He 
must marry an heiress. A match of any 
other Kind would ‘be ridiculous in a man with 
nothing but his pay? And then, I believe, he 
is a great flirs. It would‘be as well’for him to 
marry and ‘settle‘down.” 

**T don’t know that he’is ‘a flirt f" objected 
Saxon, stxunch to his absent friend and un- 
known'rival. “Bat I do think that-/he is very 
fond of }ittle Gwillian, and would like to 
marry her.” 

Rosamund’s ‘feelings during this conversa- 
tion are better imagined than described. ‘She 
had’ been feeling a little depressed at ‘hie de- 
‘parture; and those unsaid words of his had 
‘intieed left 


“ An aching hunger in her soul’s desire.”’ 


Still, she had repeated to herself over ‘and 
over agein,— 

‘You must know how dearly, how des- 
perately I love!” and it had made music in 
her heart. And now she heard that he was a 
ftirt, that he had cared for Gwillian Reville 
ever since he was a boy; that he would pro- 
bably marry hex; and like: the sharp sting of 
&® serpents tooth eame the remembrance of 
what. Gevillian hed. said about Paul making 
love to her before he went‘to India. 

It wasadl clear. .Hebhad been-amusing him- 
sslf with her. 

She had had .«a few short. weeks of perfect, 
unquestioning happiness, and mow she was 
paying the penalty for her mad, foolish blind- 
ness in a storm of tortaring doubt !—biended 
with-shame at having let ‘him see that she 
‘cared for ‘him’! 

Her violent emotion, the “— and intensity 
of her feelings, caused her-to break ‘down. 

That night she did not appear at dinner, 
pleading headache as an excuse; and luncheon 
was served on the following day before she 
descended, 

Saxon wad in s terrible state at her indis- 
position, and was most tender and attentive ; 
and for*the first’time she felt grateful to him 
for “it, and realised the depth of his attach- 
ment to*her. 

Here was her means of revengs. She had 
only to envourage Saxon Gwynedd; and he 
would : . She could marry’ him, and 
show Paul how indifferent she was to him and 





| his flirtations. 





But the girl's better nature revolted from 
such a couree, and she became cooler than ever 
to her young host; and, to her mother's 
great‘indignation, avoided him on every pos. 
sible occasion, and seemed indiffsrent and 
languid. 

The-widow did her best to spur her on to 
be courteous and encouraging, and to deck 
hereelf out in gay attice, but failed ign A 
and it was only ’by stratagem that at laat the 
attained her end. 

There was curious old cottage some five 
or six miles from Bron Caerog, in which it was 
reported there were many bits of antique 
Welsh farniture and other things worth 
seeing, and Mrs, Vane declared herself ver 
anxious to see them. So it was arrauge 
that Dora and Rosamund should go, escorted 
by Saxon, while the three or four elderly 
dowagers who still lingered at Bron Caerog 
should remain af home with Lady Julia, and 
keep themselves warm and comfortable near 
the fire. 

They were to drive as far as. they could and 
then climb up the mountain, near whose crest 
thig old cottage was built, 

Tt-was all satisfactorily arranged when, ten 
minutes before the starting time, Mrs. Vane 
declared she felt faint and ill, and that she 
must go and lie down. 

Rosamund wished to acoompany her, but 
she peremptorily forbade it, saying that she 
would be bstter alone, and that it would be 
gross rudeness on Rosamund’s part to refase 
to accompany their host, as he had arranged 
the expedition solely on their accoant. 

So, reluctantly, the girl went, her mother 
congratulating herself on her clever trick, for 
she felt sure the young man wou!d propose 
when alone with Rosamund. 

The girl felt curiously annoyed at first, bat 
it passed away after awhile, for it was ve 
pleasant bowling along in the dog. cart thro 
megni: moantain scenery; ard 
‘was, a8 usual, good natured and cheery. 

They could only drive thres miles ; the rest 
was up a steepish, stony track, in parts very 
narrow, 4nd with a precipice on one side. 

So, Gwynedd, knowing shs was # good 
pedestrian, suggested sending the dog-cart 
back iustead of keeping it waiting while they 
toiled up and down to Cie Escob, and walking 
home; and she agreed at once, for it waia 
lovely afternoon, mild and sofs. 

The frost had broken up, the snow partly 
melted, though the giants still wose their 
nightcaps, and the sun was shining. 

Yet, any one well versed in the weather 
of a mountainons country might have known 
that the sunshine was evanescent, and that at 
any moment a thick mist might eweep dewn, 
blotting and blarrimg all outlines into » con- 
fasing mass. 

If Saxon had not been so much taken up by 
attending to his companion, and helping her 
over rough places, so absorbed in the pleasant 
occupation of talking to her and watching her 
beautifal face—all the more lovely for the look 
of melancholy on it—he would inevitably 
have noticed the ominous, smoky-look on the 
monuntain-tops. Adit was, he noticed nothing 
save his companion, and chatted gaily as they 
toiled on. 

They reached the placs at last—a quaint, 
Btone cottage, whitewashed, with slated, mosg- 
grown roof, over which and round the windows 
and front flowering ivy grew thick!y—the 
growth of many, many years—and peeped in at 
the casements, and crept into crevices, 
softened and beautified the cold, bare ont- 
line. 

Great blocks of slate made a sort of path- 
way up to a natrow low door that opened 
atraight into the great raftered kitchen, with 
one big beam across the ceiling, which was 
severely white-washed like the outside, and 
which a person of ordinary height could 
easily toush with their hands, and from 
which depended ropes of onions, home- 
cured hams, and ghite-looking sides of 
‘bacen; two or three market-baskets were 
alao suspended from the hooks that 
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adorned the beam and rafters, in company 
with a couple of flat-irons. 

A tall mantelshelf jatted cut over the ingle 
nook, in which four people could comfortably 
sit. On the stone hearth burned a turf fire, 
and an iron chain hung down the wide 
chimney, from which .was suspended a 
leviathan brass kettle. 

Opposite the hearth a tall, sentry-box clock 
stood in a recess, which was papered over, 50 
that the front of the clock and the wall ap- 
peared flasb, and only the beautifully inlaid 
front of the case was visible. 

A curious cupboard of black oak, in three 
pieces, elaborately carved, was also papered 
up in the same Gothlike fashion ; but » three- 
qaarter-lepgth clock ticked away merrily 
beside the hearth, unadorned,with an addition 
of wall papering. 

There was only one window to this remark- 
able r6om ; and as it was very emall, and the 
walls were at least three feet thick, it was 
always twilight there, let the sun be shining 
ever 20 brightly outeide. 

Despite the dim light, Saxon, who knew the 
place well, made his way quickly across the 
clay floor to the high-backed oak settle ranged 
along-side the hearth, op which a queer-look- 
ing old woman was sitting, diligently knitting, 
with the inevitable frilled white cap on her 
head, and the eqnally inevitable bat perched 
on the top of it, while beside her a huge black 
cat blinked and winked comfortably at the 
glowing turf. 

* Dydd Da !"’ (good. day), said Saxon, sbak- 
ing hands with the old lady, and explaining 
to her that he had brought a “ Sassenach ” to 
see her treasures. 

Wherevpon she rose with a courtesy anda 
smile, and displayed her curious old china, 
and an old cak dresser that had been in her 
family nigh upon three hundred years, and 
which was decorated with quaint ‘Jack and 
Jill” plates and dishes, and some Chi dale 
chairs, and other things that would have 
made a Wardour-street dealer’s mouth water. 

It took some time looking at the things; 
and then, at her invitation, they sat down on 
the cak rettle, and ehe brought them some 
new, sweet milk, for she had been milking her 
brace of black-and-white cows jast before 
they came; and they chatted briskly, that is 
to say, Saxon and Mrs, Jones did, (of course 
she was named Jones). 

Roeamuna sat by and listened to the, to 
her, outlandish jargon in silence. 

Suddenly some remark from the old lady 
made the young man jump up hastily and go 
to the door. 

** Miss Vane!’’ he eaid, quickly, “ we must 
go at once. There is a mist rising! It is 
not child's play to be caught on these moun- 
tains!" snd hurriedly saying adicu to their 
hostess, they went cut; and Rosamund, at 
least, was surprised to see bow dark it was. 

She had been so much interested that she 
had not noticed hcw time was passing. 

And what a mist lay over the valley below 
—® mist which was stealing slowly up to the 
yet clear crests ! 

All around the great grim elate mountains 
looked gloomy and frowning, bleak and deso- 
late in the dusk of the winter's night, save 
here and there where a light flashed ont from 
@ cottage high up on a distant mountain, and 
twinkling brightly, looked like a delusive 
will-o’-the- wisp kind of guide. 

The young man cffered his arm to his com- 
panion, and walked on very quickly for 
about a quarter of a mile, then he stopped 
abruptly. 

“ 1 don’t wish to alarm you, Misa Vane,” he 
said, quietly, ‘ but it is quite useless to go 
on! In less than five minutes those clouds of 
mist will roll up here, and well as I know the 
Way under ordinary circumstances, I could not 
undertake to find it in such a mist. A few 
steps in the wrong direction, and we might go 
over @ precipice! We must go back to Cie 
Escob!” 

* Very well,”’ she assented at once, thinking 
at most it would only be for an hour or two, and 


her back on him, and won 
him. 





before long they were once more under Mrs. 
Jones’ hospitabie, it qaeer roof. 

Baxon did all he could to amuse his fair 
companion, and pass the tedious hours; bat 
when it came to nine o'clock and there was no 
prospect of the mist clearing, she began to 
show unmistakable signs of anxiety, more 
especially as Mrs. Jones, after a short 
conversation with Saxon, in which he seemed 
to be trying to pereuade her to do something 
which she wouldn’s do, climbed up a ladder 
leading to a room under the roof, and betook 
he to her elambers. 

Gwynedd threw more turf on the fire, drew 
the settle closer, unearthed a cushion from 
somewhere, made his companion as comfort- 
able as poasible, and then, to show how usefal 
he could be on an emergency. boiled the kettle, 
made some tea, and pressed Rosamund to take 
some of the home-made bread-and-butter, 
which she did at last. 

When that little diversion was over, she 
asked,— 

‘Can we go now?” 

“* Miss Vane,” said the young man, pulling 
himeelf together as if by an effort, “it is no 
use deceiving youany longer. We shball-not 
be able to leave Cie Escob to-night!” 

‘Mr. Gwynedd!” she exclaimed, in the 
blankest dismay. 

‘I mean what I say, really.” 

‘ But we must go!’’ she cried, starting to 
her feet. ‘I cannot possibly stay here!” 

‘*We must. It would be risking your life 
and mine to and descend the moun- 
tain to-night!” and he took her to the 
door, and opening it showed her the dence 
mist, which at once enveloped them ia its 
damp, chilly embrace, 

She drew back with a shiver. Much as she 
bye to get to Bron seems tee saw the folly 

‘acing that impenetr » or trying to 
find the way down in it. 

And then, woman-like, she tarned on her 
com and rated him soundly for what 
was in reality her mother's fault ; and he bore 


all ber sharp words with patient gentleness, | back, 


only trying to make her comfortable for the 
night on the settle. Bat she ~~ turned 
not speak to 


After a while the heat of the fire made her 
drowsy ; the white lids drooped; she slept, 
and he crept nearer, and her head sank 
gradually ontil it rested on his shoulder, 
and passing his arm gently round her 
waist he sat there, not daring to stir, and 
hardly dariog to breathe lest he might disturb 
her, and lose the rapturous pleacure of feeling 
her yielding form against him ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘* Winding all my life about thee, 
Let me lay my lips on thine ; 
What is all the world without thee, 
Mine—oh, mine ! 
Let me press my heart out on thee, 
Crush it like a fiery vine, 
Spilling sacramental on thee 
Love s red wine.” 


Tue grey light of the winter’s dawn was 
beginning to steal in through the unshuttered 
window when Rosamund awoke; and realising 
her position, and what her pillow was, instantly 
raised her head with a jerk from his shoulder, 
and regarded him with the utmost indigna- 
tion. 

Then she got up, and walking to the window 
stared ont at the grim slate mountains that 
looked so desolate and bare in the dawning 
light ; and then she turned round, and was 
about to speak angrily to her companion, for 
she had an uncomfortable sense, a sorb of 
foreboding that this unhappy affair would 
have disastrous results for her, when a@ noise 
was heard, and Mrs. Jones came clattering 
down the ladder in wooden-soled clogs, hatted 
and shawled ready to set out and milk the 
cows. 


Saxon, however, stopped this by a few 
urgent and rather peremptory words; and 
then the good dame blew the sparks of the 
fire into a biaze, put on more turf, and arranged 
the breakfast things on the table, which she 
= before the hearth, making tea and 


ishing her preparations with alacrity and 
toh 


patch. 

“Take a cop of tea, Miss Vane!" said 
Saxon, rather timidly, ‘‘ and then we will 
start forhome. I can’t tell you how mach 
distressed I am at this unfortunate contre. 
temps.” 

** Don’t speak of it!" she replied, in cold, 
constrained tones, as she sat down on the 
settle, and accepted a cup of tea from Mra, 
Jones. ‘* There are some things that don’: 
even bear thinking of!” 

if ony look at it a nee page. light!" 
he an, imploringly, w sound of a 
horse's hoofs were heard scrambling and 
struggling op the mountain track, and two or 
three minutes later one of the grooms from 
Bron Caerog appeared in the doorway, snd 
the head of a stardy Welsh pony, whose gout. 
like rey for climbing was known and 
appreciated in the Gwynedd stables. 

“I came as soon as ever I oould, sir!" 
he said, touching his “ Almost afore 
the mist cleared, when it lifted a bit in the 
valley. Her ladyehip’s been in an awfal 
way, and the other lady. They feared as how 
you'd started and got.caught on the mountainr, 
However, I told her ladyship I would ride 
over on Ibex the instant there was the 
least chance of seein’ my way. Weren't no 
manner of use settin’ out with lanterns to 
look for you last evenin’, as the other lady 
wished. Conldn’t see your hand afore your 
face, and as to findin’ the track, or, if found, 
keepin’ it, t’weren’t possible, anghow !”’ 

“No, Chambers, I know that!” said his 
master, kindly. ‘The mist was too dense 
and misleading for you to ventureontio, Forta- 
nately, soon after we started on the homeward 
journey I saw the miat rolling up and turned 
and Mrs. Jones made us comfortable 
under her hospitable roof;" and devoutly 
thankfol was the young man that the old iady 
was seated at the table with them—hat, clogs, 
and all, acting, probably for the firat time ia 
her life, the part of chaperon toa fashionable 
beauty. 

No time was lost in getting under weizh, 
and in a very short time Rosamand was 
mounted on Ibex's broad., comfortable back. 

Chambers went to her head and led her 
down the track, and Gwynedd walked by the 
pony’s side, ready to offer the girl any assist- 
ance at an extra steep place where it was diffi- 
cult to keep an upright position in the saddle, 
owing to the way in which the animal had to 
slip down the track, its front legs much lower 
than its hind.quarters ; and the way in which 
it did it was something marvellous, and well 
worth witnessing. 

Tt was still ony fo they arrived at Bron 
Caerog—not m after nine o'clock, bat 
Lady Julia was waiting at the hall door steps 
to catch the first glimpse of them, or the 
groom returniog with news of the wanderers ; 
and Mrs. Vane was by her side, fully and 
elaborately dressed. 

She gave a little shriek when she caught 
sight of her daughter, and, rushiag down the 
steps, clasped her in her arme almost before 
she was off the pony. 

Lady Jalia’s greetings to her son were not 
quite so demonstrative, though, probably, she 
felt more deeply thankfal than her shallow, 
little friend. 4 

Still, they had both passed an anxious 
night. “ All’s well that ends well,” and Mrs. 
Vane, at least, was quite saticfied at the state 
of affairs. 5 re 

She felt this was a strong card in her band, 
and she did not hesitate to let Lady Jalia, 
Saxon, and Rosamund know that she oon- 
sidered the latter's reputation had soffered, 
and that nothing save marriage, and a speedy 





one, too, would rehabilitate it. 
Two of the people were rather more thaD 
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agreeable to this arrangement. Mies Vane, 
however, sti objected to encourage or allow 
Jove making from her young host ; and her 
mother, at her wit's end, at last one morning 
on opening one of her letters from a special 
London crony, after a preliminary congh, 
read ont that Captain Howel had proposed to 
Mies Reville before sailing for India, and been 
accepted, though the wedding would not tuke 
plsce for some time. 

Roramund turned white to the very lips as 
she heard this announcement, and locked as 
though she were going to faint, much to her 
mother's consternation. However, recovering 
herself, che pretended to go on with ber break- 
fast. . 

This was the last straw. It broke down her 
resolution not to receive Saxon Gwynedd as a 


dover. 

What was the use of her remaining single, 
of refusing the brilliant fortune that was 
awaiting if she chose? Paul was falee, and 
though love yet lived in her heart for him, the 
fair flower from which it had sprang was 
withered and drooping, her joy turned to the 
bitterness of death. 

The memory of those brightly happy weeks 
with him almort maddened her sometimes, 
and her pride was wounded, too. So one day, 
when Saxon sought her in the library, and 
kneeling down by her side, pleaded hard for a 
little love and liking, urged her in an honest, 
manly way, to become his wife, she said 
“yes,” and yielded herself to his eager 
embrace, and let him lay his lips on hers, 
shuddering and shrinking the while under his 
ardent caresses, though he was far too 
delighted to notice her horror and tremblings. 

Mrs. Vane did not let the grass grow under 
her fees when she found Rosamund had been 
“a sensible girl,’’ ag she phrased it, and 
accepted fifteen thousand a-year. She very 
shortly hurried off to London, carrying her 
éaughter with her, anda big cheque, too, 
Rosamund suspected—for how else could she 
have satisfied clamorous tradespeople, or have 
ordered such a costly and elaborate trousseau 
for the bride-elect, or such a magnificent cos- 
tume for herself ? 

The marriage, or sacrifice, as the girl 
termed it in her own mind, took place in 
April, when the trees and hedges were budding, 
and the beeches pale-coloured shoots gave 
promise of shade-giving trees being clothed 
soon with bright green foliage when the 
robin's red waistcoats had lost much of their 
brilliant colour, and the feathered choristers, 
led by the thrush, rejoiced londly at the 
return of spring and disappearance of grim 
winter, with ita desolation of bare hedges and 
naked trees and snow-covered ground, 

Very lovely Rosamund looked in her white 
bridal robes, which were not more colourless 
than ber beantiful face, softened by clouds of 
cobweb like lace, that veiled it from too 
cnrious glarces; bat her hands were cold as 
ice, and her heart beat with despairing 
anguish under her silken corsage as she epoke 
the eolemn words that made her and Saxon 
Gwynedd man and wife, bound them to each 
other by a tie death alone could dissolve, made 
ita sin for her to think of any other man, 
save as a friend or acquaintance, 

Gwynedd took his bride away on a tour of 
some months, visiting all the chief cities of 
foreign countries ; and doing all in bis power 
to barish the look of melancholy from the 
Violet eyes he loved so well. 

She bad never been abroad before, yet all 
the sights and wonders she saw seemed to 
afford her little pleasure. Her temper, too, 
was variable and capricious, but he bore 
gently with all her caprices and her cold 
indiff-rence to his infinite love with a good. 
natured patience that should have won some 
response from her. 

His marriage he found, even in those early 
Gays, had not turned ont quite as he bad 
hoped it would, He began to fear that bis 
idolieed wife would never learn to love him as 
—— hoped she would 


his devotion, all his untiring patience, 





and beartfelt tenderness brought no response 
from her. She was coldly pelite, that was all. 
Ice to his fire! Hard, unthawable! Never 
tender, never affectionate! Her arms were 
never /faid lovingly about his throat, her head 
never rested on his breast, unless he drew it 
down there, and held it with his strong hand. 
He envied the peasants he saw trudging along 
beside wife and child. At least they had 
love and trust wherewith to season their dry 
bread and frugal meals. 

Rome she did not like, it was too hot; 
Florence was too old; 8. Petersbarg too 
cold ; Vienna too lively ; Copenhagen dull, and 
soon. It was only at Paris that she seemed 
to be af all amused or interested. 

So at Paris he stayed until summoned 
home to the death.bed of his father, who died 
after a few days’ illness from diphtherie, and 
a followed in less than six months by his 
wife, 

It was a heavy blow to the young map, for 
he bad been deeply attached to hia parents, 
and he missed them sorely in the ola Welsh 
home where he had spent his happy youth 
with them, and part of his manhood. 

He thought notbiog of the large fortune he 
inberited, or of the title; and in that he 
differed greatly from his mother-in-law, who 
was never tired of talking of ‘‘my daughter, 
Lady Gwynedd, and who borrowed many and 
many a ten-pound note from her easy-going, 
good-natured son in-law, and conveniently 
forgot to pay them back—a fact of which no 
ore was the wiser, for, whatever Saxon thought 
of Mrs. Vane, he rigidly abstained from his 
opinions in public, and always treated her 
with the greatest deference and politeness. 

About this time the flighty widow, finding 
it quite impossible to manage with her 
extravagant tastes on fiva hundred*a year, 
consented to marry gouty Major Prendergast, 
who, after hanging about her for some time, 
declared he could and would wait no longer, 
as he had been appointed consul, and was 
going out there and ther, to she consented to 
share his good fortune and go with him. 

So they had a grand wedding, at which Sir 
Saxon and Lacy Gwynedd were present, 
much against the latter's wish and will, for 
since her own wedding she had avoided her 
mother, and been rather cool to her. 

She distsusted her, she hardly knew why, 
only she felt instinctively that her marriage 
had been brought about by fraud and decep. 
tion. Though how employed she did not 
exactly know, and she was not sorry when 
Mrs. Prendergast went abroad, as then she 
heard little of her, except now and then, when a 
letter came, asking for money—a request which 
was never refused, though it was like pouring 
it into a bottomless pit nothing being 
enough for the extravagant Dora. 





CHAPTER 1X. 


** Oh love ! thon that shelt’rest some 
’Neath thy wings, so white and warm, 
Wherefore on a bat-like wing. 
All disguiséd did’st thou come 
In so terrible a form ? 
As a dark, forbidden thing, 
As a demon of the air— 
As a sorrow and a sin, 
Wherefore cam’st thou thus to me, 
As a tempter, end a snare ?” 


Mss. TREBIZONDE was giving ber last dance 
—the very last of the season; for already 
some of the créme de la créme of society had 
flitted away from hot, dusty London, and 
those left were thinking of seeking shady 
woods, and cool sands, the refreshing inflaence 
of sea and mountain breezes. 

Nevertheless, the hospitable little lady’s 
pretty rooms were crowded to overflowing. 
Everyone who was in town expected to meet 
everyone else at this, the last réunion cf the 
season, before the general exodus ‘to other 
woods and pastures new.” 

The last new beauty was there, a literary 





celebrity, three or four A.R.A.'s, a man “ who 
wrote verees,”’ a great travelicr, who had been 
shootirg elephants and undergons hairbreadth 
escspes and terrible dangers in the Congo, 
some well known singers, a good many of the 
nobility, a fair contingent of the military, 
and last, though by no means least, Sir Saxon 
and Lady Gwynedd. 

The year of mourning for his parents was 
up, but she still wore black—a dead-black 
tobe, with a sweeping train that made her 
exquisite skin look more pearly of tint. Her 
graceful head was crowned with a tiara of 
diamonds, and the eame geme flashed round 
her throat and arms. Sbe was paler than of 
yore, but not one whit the less beantifal, as 
was testified to by the crowd of admirers 
round her, who were absolutely besieging her 
in their cagerness to obtain dances, while her 
husband stocd near, a look of absolute trust 
and devotion on his face whenever his fond 
eyes rested on his wife—the wife he adored 
just as much as ke did when he married 
her. 

Mrs. Trebizondce came gliding up to Lady 
Gwynedd, followed by a tail, fair man, and 
with a sheck and a wild and tumultuous beat- 
ing of the heart, Rosamund recognised in 
him Paul Howel. 

‘“‘Captain Howel wishes to renew his 
acquaintance with you, Lady Gwynedd!”’ she 
said, smilingly, and the next moment her 
ladyship found herself shaking hands with 
him, as though they had parted last week at 
some social gathering instead cf over three 
years ago. 

‘‘ Am I too late, or may I hope for a dance, 
Lady Gwynedd?" he asked, looking at ber 
with those blue eyes that had worked such 
havec in her peace of mind at Bron Caerog. 

“I am disengsged fcr the fifteenth,” she 
returned, colouring vividly, wishing she could 
still the wild throbbings of her heart that his 
glance had yet power to move, she found, 
though she had thought her mad, unreasoning 
love for this man was dcad—this man, who 
cared nothing for her, who was engaged to 
Gwillian Reville, who had amused himself 
for a brief while by playing at love with her, 
and then went off with the heiress to whom 
he was going to be married. 

‘“May I have it?” he queried, rather 
eagerly, holding out his hand for her pro- 
gramme, which she gave him with a bow of 
assent; and then, after a few commonplaces 
he moved away, her partner for that dance 
arriving. 

He cid not dance, she noticed, only stood 
leaning against one of the pillars of the room, 
idly watching the dancers—a moody, melan- 
choly expression on his handsome face, utterly 
unlike the former light-hearted merry one. 

Indeed, he was very much changed. He 
looked older, the blne eyes were haggard, ag 
though with sleepless nights, and lines of care 
were traced about the once smooth forehead 
and well.cat lips. 

There was an air of restlessness and discon- 
tent about him which struck her as odd, and 
she was curprised, too, to see that he pointedly 
avoided her husband. 

She felt a little nervons as the time drew 
near for him to come and claim the promised 
valse, and she almost hoped he would forget 
about it, because she knew she could not 
speak to him with that calm indifference that 
she ought to display, that was the right thing 
for Sir Saxon Gwynedd’s wife to show to a 
ci-devant lover. 

Bat Paul Howel to forget it! To forget 
that he was engaged to dance with the one, 
the only woman in the whole world that he 
had ever loved, that he ever could love? It 
was hardly likely ! 

He was at her side while the band was yet 
playing the opening bars of the valse. 

“This is mine, Lady Gwynedd, I believe,” 
he said, offering her his arm; and the next 
moment they were gliding down the room, her 
head near his shoulder, his breath warm on 
her cheek, hig hand holding hers in & warm, 
clinging clasp, that thrilled her with ecstasy, 
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such & delight that she hated hereelf for feeling 
it—she, another man's wife, while he was in a 
féver of excitement at holding Rosamund, once 
his Rosamund, in his embrace. 

“Come and sit out on the balcony,”’ he said, 
when the dance was over. ‘ You look so pale, 
The rooms are too hot!" 

And without waiting for an answer he. led 
her ont on to the balcony, covered with: a 
trellis and creeping roses, so that it formed a 
perfect bower. 

A. few seata were placed about here and 

there, but they all happened to be unoccupied. 
Most of the guests were at anpper, and Paul 
Howel and Rosamund Gwynedd were alone 
on the flower. scented, moonlit balcony, cur- 
tained from curious eyes by the blooming 
rores. 
‘It is‘ long time sines we have met, Lady 
Gwynedd?” heesaid at last, after a lengthy 
silence, Iooking down at her with glittering 
eyes that fastened themeelves almost ornelly 
on the pale, beautiful face, etherealised to an 
unearthly loveliness by the moonbeams. 

‘* Vea,” she assented, trying to speak steadily, 
bnt her voice trembled in spite of efforts at 
calmness. 

"IT suppose it was a surprise?"’ he con- 
tinued. 

He was standing by her chair, and his voice 
was icily polite, and his words such as any 
stranger might have used ; but the look in his 
miserable, despairing eyes startled her, filled 
her with a vague uneasiness, 

‘A great—surprise,”’ she assented again, 
not daring to say much less she should melé 
into tears. 

‘Did you think I was atill in India?” 

a? i 

** That.is to say, if you thought about me at 
all!"’ he added, with intense bitternesa. 

"TI have often thought about you,” she told 
him, restraining her agitation by a violent | 
effort. 

“Indeed! You surprise me!” 

‘* Why should it surprise you?” she asked, 
astonished at his bitter manner. 

“T fntagined that you would not waste a 
thought on me,” 
** Captain Howel, I.do not understand !”’ she 
began fuintly. | 
‘No, that is justlikea woman!" he broke 

out, savagely. ‘She plays with a man, amuses 
hereelf for a while, ruins his life, and breaks 
his heart, and then says: she doesn’t under. | 
stand!”’ 

‘Rained your life! Broken your heart!” 
echoed Lady Gwynedd, in amazement. ‘© 
tain Howel,are you mad to speak to me in | 
such terms? ”’ 

‘Yes. I think Iam mad!" he answered, - 
sullenly, ‘‘and I cannot understand that you 
wasted your thoughts on me when you would 
not even waste half-an-hour of your time in 
answering my letter!"’ 

“Your letter! What letter?” she 
exclaimed, her soft violet eyes fixed on his face 
with a look of horror in them, fora deadly 
fear was beginning to assail her. 

“The one I sent to Bron Caerog three days 
alter I lefs, telling you how deeply I loved you, 
and asking yon if you would wait a yearor | 
two, until I was in a position to offer yon a} 
home—something better than.a barrack-room. 
and a captain's pay. The something better 
has come to me! I am rich now,.and you— 
are avother man’s wife!” 

His voice wae stern and cold, and she | 
shivered as she listened ; and yet, in the midst | 
of all. her misery she felt.a rapturous joy to | 
think he had once loved her. 

“*T never received it,” she said, simply. 

“ Rosamund, are you speaking the truth?" | 
he asked, gnickly. 

‘Yes, Why shonld I lie to you? From | 
the-day yon left Bron Caerog I never.received_ | 
a.note or line from yeu!" 





‘What became of my leiter, then.?” 
“T cannot tell.” } 
** Is must bave been intercepted!” } 
on have | 

t strain \ 


“Hardly. And why - shonid 
written to me, Captain Howel, in 


| deference, ‘‘I beg your pardon. 


' Forgive me?” 


| is so hos. here. 
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when you were engaged to Miss Reville? 
she asked, npbraidingly, in her turn. 

Ph hoy I engaged. to Gwillian Reville!” 

Yes.” 

“T never was! Whatmade you think such 
athing?"” - 

“Twas. told. yon had proposed to her, and 
that you were to be married on your return 


from 

‘It was utterly false! I never cared for 
Miss Reville. I never asked her.to marry me, 
nor. was.I engaged to her! I bave never bad 
a thought for another woman since I 
you; and you are the only woman. in the 
world I cou!d love!" 

A sob of anguish broke from Lady 
Gwynedd’s pale lips.at his words. 

“Who told you that black lie about.me.?”’ 
he asked at Jast, very sternly. 

‘‘ My—mother !"’ she answered, brokenly. 

“Ah! I see it all!’ he oried, furiously. 
‘“‘ It was a plot to separate us! I was poor 
then—a mere linesman, with nothing,save his 
poy! Not a fitting match for Mra, Vane's 

vely danghter! Ob, Rosamund! Rosa 
mund! how could she ba sneh a fiend as:to 
part us? So basely, selfishly, cruel ?"’ 

“Hush!” whispered y. Gwynedd, 
faintly, ‘‘ remember she is my mother!’ 

‘* And pardon her because of that? Only— 
it is hard! oh, my beautiful darling, you 
would have loved me, would you not, and have 
become my wife?” he said, hoarsely, bending 
do wa. towards her, . 

Yes,” she answered, looking up at. him 
with burning eyes. ‘ Had I known 500 eared 
for me I would gladly have become your 
wife—your happy wife!” 

And as she thoughé of her own. miserable 
fate—tied to a man she could never love—she 
broke down, and sobbed in dreadful angnish, 
for her life stretched, bare, grey, desolate, 
before her. 

“Rosamund, den’é!” said the man at her 
side, in broken tones, as he saw ber. grief,,and 
his.arm stole round her waist and fixed itself 


| there like a vice as he drew her nearer.and 


nearer. 
His panting breath swept hotly by her 
cheek, his hears throbbed quickly agaioss her 


| breast, whose pulsings were scarcely less 


stormy. His lips were seeking hers for thas 
long-denied kiss, when suddenly he remem- 
bered, and stepping back he drew himself up 
nos, his face changing and paling, 

4 y Gwynedd,” he said, with courteous 
I forgot. 


‘“* T forgive,” she said, brokenly. ‘‘ I under- 


| Stand only too well! It is hard, yet. we muat 


bear it for my husband's sake, He trusts and 


' adores me! We are both miserable, Panl; we 


must not make him so.” 


‘‘ No,” he replied in low tonee. ‘ We must 


, bear the burden of life apart sila@utly. Good- 


bye, Heaven bless you?” and kissing her 
gloved hand tenderly, be turned and left her. 

And, presently, when more com , she 
orept back to’ the ball-room, and’ #at quietly 


talking to an old dowager until Saxon came to | 
| her and asked if she were tired, 
“Iam very tired,” she answered with un- 

“ Please take’ me home | 


wonted gentleness, 
at once,”’ 

**OF course I will; my darting!" he said, 
giving her his arm, and leading her to the 


| hall, where, carefully closking her, he took 


her out to the carriage; and they were soon 
whirled off to Arlington-street, where their 
town residence was. 

“ You look very , dearest |.” said the 
Baronet next morning,.as he.and. bis wife. sat 
vis d-vis at the luxuriously appointed break. 
fast-table. ‘‘Don’s you feal well?” 

“IT am rather 2 respond 
evasively, not meeting his:fond glance. “It 


Saxon—soon now ?” 

‘* Whenever you wish, darling?’’ he an- 
swered at once,.ever ready to please his idol, 
bod pte start to-morrow?” 








ed | been 
When. will. you leave town, 


could we?” she seked cagerly, her race!” and then, he bar 
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listless, distrait. manner, vanishing, ‘“ Could 
We go.80 soon?.”’ 

“ Certainly, if you. wish it 1” 

‘I do.wish, it. very mach!, Lam so tired 
of London !"’ 

And she was afraid also.of meeting Captain. 
Howel again, though.ehe; did. not. tell her 
husband that! 


“ Where shall we go,. Rosamund? Shall it 
be Bron Caerog ?” 
“Do you. wish to.go: there very. much?” 


she asked him di intedly, 
knew; ‘No; the aieaeee ona are top melancholy 


‘jusk yet," he returned, brakenly, - 

© Then.shall. we go to. Garne Lodge?” 
new place he had recently bought in Sussex, 

‘I shonid er that,” 

“ And so.should I |” 

Therefore it was settled ; and on the morrow 
they atarted for the Lodge, & pretty, commp- 
dious modern dwelling;place, beautifully 
situated amid soft, undulating hills, half moor. 
land, half, down, the. tender verdnure of the 
elastic turf dotted. with clampa of furze, the, 
fields and meadows: 
such as are seen only in rural England— 
high, living a a ype walls,of woodbine, 
bramble, convolvolas,. snowy clematia, and 
giant ferns — lovely with a hundred loveli- 
neases that. charm .the eye and please the 
senses. The honse itself was seb in t 
middle of a velvet-like lawn, and 
|. yeb not expensively farnished. Is the 
highest part of the gronnde, and commanded a 
view e ~ cain a om —_ Saxon had 
bonght place, . for passion 
steeple-chasing had seme to the fore sgai 
since he had found his marriage sueh a bar- 
mecidal feast. 

He meant to hawe several races that 
antumn, and they were all to be gentlemen. 
riders. He had. famous stad in his stables, 
and meant.to try and enjoy. himself the. best 
way, be conld, as fake denied him perfect 
domestic blisa. : 

The first race-day was. fixed for. early in 
pee. anda gay party assembled at Carne 

eto watch the. riding, 

Lady Gwynedd, looking mare lovely than 
ever in a filmy white dress, moved abont 
amongst her guests,.a. look of anxiety in her 
sweet eyes, for her hnsband was going toride in 
the steeplechase a fidgety thoroughbred horse, 
who got hot as nothing, and lost his temper 
at the mest inopportune minnie, but who was 
a splendid jamper; and, in addition to this. 
anxiety, Rosamund found that Captain Howel 
waa to ride in that race slso—indeed, they 
we path 8-8 formal greeting had. passed 

fiween. them. 

He was. being weighed now, and Lady 
Gwynedd was sweeping thecourse witha power- 
fal pair of glasses. It was rasber an awkward 
one—started from the end of the lawn opposite. 
the Lodge, bore away to the right over a gate, 
then along the flat for a couple ‘of fields, over 
a stiff brace of hedges, over.a hurdle and ditch, 
along some more fields, over Jacge stone wall, an 

y grip parallel with is, That was the worst 
bit, and. her ladyship: knew it, and sh 
' a little as she lowered her glasses. 

Just then Sir Saxon horried up, a covert 

coat over bis smart jockey .costnme, to say 


: 


F 


: 


F 





something to his wife. “ 
“ Saxon,” she said, suddenly, ‘I wish you 
wonld not ride.in this.» to-day ! 


teepl 
“My dearest, I must!” he expostulated. 
“Will you not give it up even to please 
me?” she asked, in low, winning tones, 
speaking more tenderly than she ever had 
before to hi 


I ia do thing in the world to please 
“] wor any. in 
, darling!” he anawered, senle etedt 
known you objected to is there should have 
no hase or racing today. Now 
it is too late; I must ride since I have all 
my gueats here. Say Heaven bless you, 
Saxon!” he pleaded, ing, at. her with & 
world of honest love in bhis:Jight eyes. 
isl” eas balan sae ae ° ee the 
softly, ‘‘ an ing you j en 
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weighing-room, @ emile on his lips, a lightness 
ath ——» - he ws not "wauaiog 43 
his weddibg-day, for he was to 
pelieve that hie beautiful wife loved him Be 
withstanding her usual coldness towards him, 
and the thought filfed him-with delight: 

A few minutes later, wei; and mounted, 
the joukeys rode out‘and into position at 
the starting _— In another mimute they 
were off, Bir holding Biack Panther in, 
making’ the fidgety horse ten times more 
fidgety ae he eaw the other animals rushing 

oe hi 


him. 

P Captain Howel, mounted on a splendid grey 
mare, was leading, his scarlet satin jacket 
with white sleeves and his evatlet cap making 
a brilliant spot of colour in the landevape. 
Lady Gwynedd-held her breath as she raised 
her glasses again, and watched. the gaily- 
dressed forme flying round the course, 

The favourite was undoubtetily Captain 
Howél's grey mare; and shonts of “ two to one 
on the favourite!” ‘“the favourite against the 
field bar none!" was borne on the breeze to 
the eager spectators’ are. 

All oak Gaara eee splendidly, taking 
the gates, hedges and di like birds, and 
even when they reathed ‘the wali and _ 
passed it —_ Rosamund breathed freer 
for # little wile ; but ‘they had to: go:round 
sesin, and she saw thet her husband's horge 
was losing its a ee 

Ib swerved distinctly at the hurdles and 
ditch, bat a, sharp cation of whip end 
epurtook him over. on ‘he raved: across 
the level, texring madly along to overtake the 
grey mare ronning just a length ahead. 

The stone wall ed again, and up 
and over went the mare lightly. Panther’ 
came rushing after; the Baronet lifted him 
cleverly to the jamp; only the brute swerved 
ever 80 little, caught his feet on the topof the 
wail; and fell with @ sickening crash into the 
gtip, snd lay with his back broken, never to 
race again across the level flats, or rise to-w 
jamp light’‘and swift wea bird | 

Withont a motment’s: hesitation Lady 
Gwynedd dashed off in the direction of the 
fetal ditch where her hosbend lay, and 
reached ft justas some of the grooms lifted 
bim gently out, and laid him’ on the graas. 

She dropped’ on her knees becide him, taking 
the already chilling hand ‘in hers, and gazing 
at the ghastly white face in silent horror. 

His gay jovkey's cont of bine and white 
wes emirched and stained with monld’ arid 
mud, and from his temple trickled a thin red 
ttream that ran down and misde a horrible 
blotch on the breast of ‘his blue coat. 

“Saxon!'? murmured Rosamund, in “an 
pare whisper, “Saxon, are« you: mach 

ort?” 

Bat Saxon Gwynedd’ did not‘answer. His 
a eg broken, and Rosamund was. a 

idow 


CHAPTER X: 
“And yet I know past all doubting, truly— 
A knowledge greater than grief can dim; 
I know, as he loved; he will love me duly, 
Yea, better—e’en better than I love him.” 


Sin Saxon Gwynepp's r bruised breken 
body was t#ken to Bron Caerdg to lie in state, 
80 that the morbid and unhealthy curiosity 
of his tenants and people might be. gratified 
to the utmost extent. 

Rosamund did not like it, but. it was the 
custom, and had been done for generations, 50 
whe permitted it. Yet she felt # sort of horror 
at all these } cOMing to, stare at the 
ee white rigid face; with the ogly black 

rnise on thé right. temple, in miere idle 
curiosity; and at night, when they were all 
£006, she eat by the coffin lodking at Saxon, who 
yet was not Saxon, and who was.so curiously 
Heaps of ber pretence, as indifferent as 
it ehe were not there—she whom he so loved 
and idolised in-life. 
at Was terrible, and a relief when at last 

was laid in the tomb of his fathers, under 





the altar of the old 
mountain-top, on which the rain poured, and 
the hail beat, round whose hoary angles the 
tempests howled wildly, where all seemed 
witdhess and desolation: 


-_ When the faneral was over dry, business) 
détails had to be gone into. Bron Caerog and 


some other estates were entailed, and Rosa- 
mund having no children they a away 
to # distant cousin, Owen Gwynedd 





Saxon had made no will. Young, rich, 


ey stone church on the, from the other, to know which was Olwen and 


which Gwenny. 

**T hope we shall become very good friende, 
my dears,” said Rosamund, gently stooping to 
kiss them, “and that you will like me.” 

“*T am sure weshall!”’ cried Olwen, the 
= vivacio ‘es , 

“Yes,” & wenny, gravely, “tos you 
are such ‘a pitty lady.” wes 

‘You dear: Heaven bless you!” exclaimed 


their new 8, embracing the younger 


governes 
careless, he had never given it a thought, and’ child‘again, and then allowing herself to be 
in consequence his'widow was the teverse of | ledoff by them to their schoolroom, where 
rich. Fifty pounds a year was the result of | they gave her tea, and showed her their mulfi- 
the sale of Oarne Lodge, atid she bad her ; furious treasures, while she listened to their 


jewellery, nothing more—a 
for one accustomed to every kind of' luxury 
for nearly four years. 

At first she felt dazed and stunned by the 
suddenness of her loss, and the fall from 





great difference ; childish chatter with a patient gentleness that 


won their hearts, and made them devoted to 
her forall time. 

The next eighteen months passed away 
quietly for Rosamund. Her life was unevent- 


great wealth to poverty, and became apathetic. | fol; and if she was not very happy + least she 
Then, after a while, she recovered herself a' had no fresh trouble or sorrow to bear. 

little, and looked about to get some employ: | 
ment'to eke ont her scanty income, which was No sister could have been more thoughtfal or 


barely sufficient for her wants. 


Lady Mona was most considerate and’ kind. 


| tender. 
Many of her butterfly friends had deserted | Rosamund did jast’as she’ pleased, and her 


her in ber hour of poverty and affliction; but 
Lady Mons Griffiths, a distant cousin of 


| 


' 
; 


task of teaching the little girls was a light and 
pleaeant one, for they were sweet, amiable, 


Baxon’s; came to her; arid begged her to make | clever little creatures. 


Brym Aber her tiome, 
* first Rosamund refused. 


For two years after her husband's death 
Lady Gwynedd steadfastly refased to appear 


* Thank you, very much, Lady Mons,” she | at any of the dinners, dances, and festivities 


said, \**for your unfeigned kindness to me, | given at Bryn Aber. 


bat I cannot bea barden on‘anyone.” 


“A. burden! Rubbish!” ejaculated the ' pleadings, and appear 


ielded to her friend's 


Atter that time she 
‘oocasionally at dinner 


brisk little lady: ‘I cometo you from purely , or lunoheon—for Lady Mona by no means 


selfish motives, I avsure-you.” 
“How?” asked Lady Gwynedd. 


meant Rosamund to hold the position of the 
typical governess, rather that of a valted, well- 


“‘Olwen and’ Gwenny's governess is going. | loved friend. 


She is going to get married, You know she 


It was pleasant to Rosamund to mix once 


has been with me ten years. She came when; more with well‘bred, cultivated people, to 
Mary was seven, and has bad-all the children listen to on dits from that world of Tashion 
to teach ‘in succession. I have grown quite where once she had reigned s queen; and it 
used to her, and so has Wilfrid, and now I /| was good for-her mentally and ptrysically to 
must look out for someone else, and I quite | have cheerful society; and not sit alone brood- 
dread getting some dieagreeable, high-spirited | ing over the past—that lost bygone past that 
young woman into the house, that will turn it | could never be recalled. 


topsy-turvy, upset my digestion, and my 
husbend’s temper 
come tome, and help me to look after'my little 
rebelis.”’ 


Daring the two years of‘her widowhood she 


Bol beg of you, dear, to | had never seen Paul Howel, 


Soon after Saxon’s death she had received a 
deeply sympathetic letter from brim, in which 


“Do you really want me?” asked Rosa-, he said he was returning to India to join his 


niand, doubifully, looking at her friend with , regiment, and did not 


& Very searching glan 


ct to bein England 
{ again for rome ‘time; and she had heard from 


4 ce 
* Really and truly. Promise now that you  Gwillian Reville, who came to spend the last 


will come?" and Rosamund promised. 

In truth, she was only too glad to do so. 
She feit’ very desdlate and lonely in these the 
early Gays of her widowhood: 

Her life seemed so empty and colourless, 
and she.missed sadly the coving, tender care 
Saxon‘had bestowed on her, There was no 
one now to anticipate her every wish, to 
gratify every desire, She was no longer an 
idolised wite—only a lonely, saddened woman, 
with hardly a friend in the world, 

Her mother ‘she never counted as a friend, 
rather us her bitterest enemy. She never 
thonghtof'zoing out to her, and muking her 
home with Mrs, Prendergast. 

In the first place, though she had been eix 
months a widow before Lady Mona pressed 
her to go down to Bryn Aber, Mrs. Prender- 
gast had not hinted in any of er short, curt 
letters at tite possibility of Rosamund fiading 
a home with her ;.and in the second place, she 
coult never forget the black, shameful piece 
of treachery of which her mother had been 
guilty, which had separated her from the man 
she loved, and epoiled her life. 

So she preferred ‘to go “comparative 
strangers than with her only near relative. 

The leaves had not begnn to bud when 
Lady Gwyneda@ went down to Bryn Aber. 
Lady Mona met her at the station, and.drove 
her to the house in her pony carriage. 

“You know Mary and Frank?” she said, 
indicvuting her’two elder children-by a wave of 
her hand. ‘These are your pupils,’ pointi 


attwo pretty little flaxen-haired girle, wit 


big blue eyes aud very fair ckims, and so 
much alike that it was difficult to tell one 


bristmas at Bryn Aber, that he had not 
returnéd from thé East. 3 

Bhe still loved him. Her greatest happi- 
ness consisted in recalling those golden daye, 
remembering the fond light that shonein her 
‘lover's blue eyes, those joyfully bright ‘weeke 


! at Bron Caerog, which were, alas! too bright 


tolast. Still she had had her day. As tite- 
poet sings,— 


*€ It is better to have loved and lost 
Than neverto have loved at all.” 


She had tasted the:rarest; the sweetest bliss 
of earthly existence, and the pleasant flavour 
of it lingered still with her, now’that she 
might think of him without sin or’shame— 
now that it was no wrong to anyone to 
dwell'on the memory’ of his word#, to ‘recall 
' every look and gesture, and treasure them in 
her heart’s most satred ‘corner. 

Rosamund was not without suitors once she 
emerged from her retirement, and let the 
world again see her beauty. 

She was too lovely a woman’ to be passed by, 
and her loveliness had matured. Bat she met 
all advances with 's cold gentleness that effec- 
tually checked’ and rebuffed “her “woultl-be 
lovers. 

The most persistent was Owen Gwynedd, 
ter late hodband's- cousin; and’ present pos- 
sessor of Bron Caerog and the otter Gwynedd 
estates, He would not be rebuffed, would not 
accept bib congé. 

He really foved and‘ xdmired ‘her, and, be- 
sides, he felt as though he liad‘ina way de- 
‘frauded her by ‘comivg into ter Hasband’s 
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property, which, it seemed to him, should 
have been hers, 

It was with a feeling of very keen delight 
that he accepted Lady Mona's invitation to 
make one of her house-party, and join them 
for the Christmas season; and he was not at 
all disconcerted one day, on coming down to 
the drawing-room before dinner, to fiad Lady 
Gwynedd talking in a more animated fashion 
than usual with a very handsome, tall, fair 
man, whom they addressed as Major Howel, 
and who, it seemed, was paying court to pretty 
Gwillian Reville, who, bright and birdlike as 
ever, Was & great addition to the merry crew 
Lady Mona had gathered around her in her 
pleasant country home. 

Major Howel was not slow to notice what 
attention Mr. Gwynedd paid his cousin's 
widow, and he watched them closely, though 
fartively, while he chatted with Miss Reville, 
or hi more serious discourses with his 
hostesr. 

Was Rosamund going to marry this man? 
he wondered, as he watched them sitting to- 
gether, apparently in earnest converse, 

Did she wish once more to be mistress of 
the fine old Weleh mansion Owen Gwynedd 
had inherited ? 

Was she hankering after the ‘‘ Fleshpots of 
Egypt,” lost to her through the death of her 
husband? He couldn’t teil. 

Like most men, he was unable to read the 
heart of woman, more especially that of thisone 
particular woman, and with a half-smothered 
sigh after contemplating them, he would tarn 
to Gwillian, and answer her gay badinage 
in a emiling, light-hearted way that pained 
Rosamund inexpressibly—for she thought he 
meant to at last marry this pretty girl, who 
showed her preference for his society rather 
plainly—and to her the approaching Christ- 
mas-tide promised to be the dullest she had 
ever experienced. And Owen Gwynedd's at- 
tentions were becoming more marked every 


ay. 

At last the climax came. On Christmas- 
Eve they had all been up to Killian church, 
where her husband was buried, to decorate it 
with evergreens and holly, and with defs fingers 
4wine festoons of laurel and mistletoe ronnd 
the pi and nail texts against the wall, 
and led the altar with a snowy mass of 
Christmas roses, making the quaint old place 
look a veritable bower. 

Paul had made a movement to walk by 
Rosamund’s side on the way back to Bryn 
Aber, but drew back as though sturg by a 
scorpion when Owen Gwynedd pressed forward, 
and with a little air of possession offered her 
his arm to help her over the rongh places, and, 
4 usual, he took refuge by Miss Reville's 
side. 

Whether it was intentional or not on Mr. 
Gwynedd’s part Rosamund could not tell, but 
he walked so slowly that they gradually fell 
behind all the others; and when they were 
well out of earshot, to her intense dismay and 
annoyance, he began to plead the cause so near 
-his heart again. 

‘* Rosamund !"’ he began, in rather tremu- 
lous tones, ‘‘ I wish you would let me speak to 
you again?” 

“IT would rather you did net do so!” she 
returned with gentle coldness. 

** Bat I must! I cannot keep silent !"’ 

“It will do no good!” 

“Will you not—can you not—reconsider ycur 
decision ?”’ he urged tenderly, trying to look 
into her averted face. 

“No. Indeed, I cannot !”’ 

‘*T have been hoping that you would relent, 
that you would give me a chance of making 
amends for the unintentional wrong I have 
done you!"’ 

“You have done me no wrong!” she told 
him quickly. 

‘I bave robbed you of your fortune.” 

**Yoa have not robbed me! It is yours 
fairly and honourably by inheritance,” she 
responded firmly. 

“I feel such a brute! Rollin 8 in wealth, 
possessed of every luxury I can desire, while 





you are poor—nearly penniless —and obliged to 
work for your bread | 7 

* There is no real reason why you should 
have any such feeling. I bad nothing when I 
married poor Saxon, therefore I am better off 
now than I was before, and I bave a most 
true and devoted friend in Lady Mona !"’ 

“That may be. Yet itis horrible to think 
of you slaving as a governess when yon are 
fitted to shine in the highest position—to be a 
dachess |!” 

“There ig no slavery in the matter!’ she 
returned, withasmile. ‘“ My position as a 
—- to Olwen and Gwenny is a sinecure. 

am so fond of them it is a pleasure to teach 
them!” 

 Btill, it is not a fit position for you," he 
continued, obstinately. 

‘* That is for me to jadge!" 

“Be pitifal, Rosamund, and become- my 
wife!” 

**T cannot, Owen, indeed |" 

‘Bat I love you so! You might be mer- 
cifal to me !"’ 

* And I do not love you at all—least, 
not in that way; therefore I am merciful to 
you. Oh, Owen!" she added, earnestly, lay- 
ing one hand on his arm, and looking up at 
him with dewy, violet eyes, ‘you do not 
know the misery of having an unloving wife, 
or you would not press me to wed you!” 

‘*Do you never intend to wed again?” he 
asked, moodily, looking down at her with pas- 
sionate, despairing eyes. 

‘* I—I—vwill not say—that !"' she faltered, 
blashing deeply, a fact which the kindly 
winter's dusk hid from her companion's notice. 
“Only, if Iever do marry again, it will be a 
man I love with my whole heart and soul !"’ 

“There is someone else!” he exclaimed, 
jealously. ‘Ihave a rival!” 

“You have no right to ask that!’ she re- 
turned, proudly, drawing up her slight figure 
to its full height. 

“Isthere no hope for me ?—none whatever, 
even in the distant future ? '’heasked, drearily, 
as they reached Bryn Aber. 

‘None !"’ she replied, firmly. “I could 
never marry you, Owen ; deeply gratefal as I 
am to you for the honour you have done me in 
asking me to become your wife. You feel 
angry with me now,” as he gave a gesture of 
vexation, “Some day when you are wedded to 
a charming gir! who loves you devotedly, you 
will thank me,.for saving you from great 
misery |!" 

“T don’t think that day will ever come!” 
he said, quietly, as he held the door open for 
her to pass in, 

* . . * . 

“ What has become of Gwynedd?” asked 
Major Howel of Miss Reville, at whose side he 
sat by the piano late that night, for they were 
all sitting up to hear the bells ring in Christ- 
mas morning. ‘I did not see him at dinner ; 
and he has not been visible all the evening.” 

* He has gone away,’’ replied Gwillian, with 
& little langh, as she touched the ivory keys 
with hands as white. 

“Gone away!” echoed. the Major. 
“* Where?” 

**To Bron Caerog.” 

** Bat I thought he was going to stay here 
over Christmas?” continued Howel, in con- 
siderable amazement. 

na So did I; so did Mona and everybody 
else.”’ 

‘* What has made him change his mind and 
go suddenly ?”’ 

** Can't you guess?’ queried his companion, 
looking up at him with mischievous, smiling 
eyes. 

**No; I can’t say that I can.” 

“Oh, you blind bat!” she upbraided. 
“ What are the use of your eyes?” 

‘For seeing.”” 

* Well, you don’t use them for that pur- 


“* Please explain yourself, Miss Reville,’’ he 





urged, with due humility. 
Well, we—that is, and I—think the 
poor young man proposed to the ‘ fair Rosa 





mund’ when we were returning from Eillian 
this afternoon, and, persistent wooer thongh he 
is, has received his final congé, for he told 
Mona urgent private affuira called him to Bron 
Caerog to-night; and as no letters arrived here 
between our going to the church and our 
coming back, we naturally imagine something 
serious must have happened to upset his 
equanimity, and send him packing to his own 
solitary bachelor home on Christmas-Eve.” 

“If your surmise is correct,” said Major 
Howel, slowly and reflectively, ‘‘ you will have 
to take pity on the poor fellow and marry him 
yourself !” 

“TI don’t think I should mind,” returned 
Gwillian, playfally. “He is rich, amiable, 
Ld $ more could a woman 
wish?” 

“Way, nothing, except to love him,”’ said 
Paul, seriously, rising and sauntering after 
Lady Gwynedd, who, throwing some fars 
round her shoulders, had stepped out on the 

She was leaning on the marble ledge, look. 
ing at the landscape and the tall mountains 
silvered by the beams of the moon, that hung 
- in the heavens. 

beautifal profile stood out distinctly 
against the dark blue of the sky, and her 
violet eyes were raised to that azure canopy, 
stadded with golden stars. 

She started violently as Paul came and 
stood beside her, looking down at her with the 
old trustfal, tender look on his Handsome face 
—a look that made her heart throb and her 
pulses beat so rapidly that she trembled with 
@ prescience of coming joy and delight. 

‘* Rosamund," he said, softly, ‘‘do you re- 
member Christmas. Eve six years ago?” 

** Yes, Paul,” she answered in shaken tones ; 
“only too well! I can never forget it!" 

“Nor I. And do you remember the story I 
ae ane to tell you in the hall that 
ni t ” 

e Yes,” she murmnred, a glorious blush 
rising to her pale, pure face. ‘ 

“Rosamund, darling ! shall I finish it now? 
Will you listen to me?” he queried, stealing 
his arm round her waist, and drawing her 
gently towards him. 

‘*Oh, Paul! yes!" she sobbed. 

“My dearest, you love me?” he asked, 
half doubtingly. 

He had suffered so much he would be sure 
now before he would hope she would become 
his wife. 

“ T have always loved you!" she answered, 
simply. ‘ Always, ever since the first day I 
saw you!” 

“And never anyone else?" he demanded, 
with fond jealousy. 

“‘ Never ! you alone, always!” 

“ Ah, my darling! Mine at last! my sweet 
Christmas Rose!” he murmured. P 

And as he clasped her in his arms the joy- 
bells rang out their glad tidings over the snow- 
mantled earth; and surely to them the merry 
chimes brought great gladness and peace after 
much sorrow and heavy grief. 


[THE END.] 








Ir will surprise a great many persons to 
know that it does Little to mark “con- 
fidential ” or “‘ personal ” on a letter to a great 
man. The private secretary of a man of 
national importance said that it a letter should 
come to his employer marked: ‘On n0 a0- 
count to be opened by the private secretary, 
he might hesitate for a moment, but afier 
that he would open it. ‘I would do that, 
he seid, “ because it would ocoor to me that 
this is what I am paid for. Originally, before 
the pestering of public men by letter became 
euch an art as it ie, we opened all ordinary 
letters, and gave the great man only his that 
were marked ‘ oy Bat these swelled 
in volume until, if he opened them all, 
there would be time for nothing else. As far 
as I know, all other private secretaries follow 


' the seme rule,” 
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A BLIND BABY. 
—o— 


"atc STEPHENS Was broken-hearted. His 
evect young wife was dead. In his psasiona‘e 
aagaish he was almost demented, and to his 
gister’s horror cried : : 

“[¢is bata step to the cemetery! What is 
there to prevent my going there and getting 
Nita and her back in my arms? She 
13 mine; no one has aright tointerfere. I can 
lay ber on her bed and kiss her again, and 
amooth her hair when [ like. The house will 
not be so horribly lonely then! ” 

“Eric!” she exclaimed, breathlessly, ‘‘ you 
maast go abroad! It will not do for you, tostay 
here; you will lose your senses. I —she 
hesitated, frowned—'‘ I will take care of the 

ild! ” 

The faint wail of a week-old infant followed 
her words. 

“ [don’t think I care much for the child,” 
gaid the young father, in a hollow voice. 

Mrs. Grant made no reply. She was not 
fond of children herself. 

“will take the baby home with me, and 
you must go abread with Louis,”’ 

This arrangement was fiaally made. Eric 
Scephens went abroad with his sister's stepson 
Louis Fenn, and she took the child to The 
Wiilows as her country seat was called, 

Everybody seconded Mrs. Grant’sadvice, and 
allowing that what everybody approved must 
be right, her brother made his arrangements 
for the change in a silent, spiritless way, at 


the last asking, asif he had hitherto forgotten 


is, to see the child. 


Mrs. Geant left the nursery. Bat every 
day she came several times and looked ai the 


baby. 

She had had a letter from its father. The 
sea voyage had benefited his health. He had 
been warmly welcomed by many people; he 
would probably remain abroad several years. 
The child's countenance was growing an- 
sightly as the film thickened over its eyes. 
There could be no doubt that it was a case of 
cataract. It did not need a doctor to con- 
firm what was evident to the most casual 
observer. 

Mrs. Grant was shocked and passionately 
rebellious against this unlooked-for affliction. 
She had been a Stephen, and the Stephens 
had all been noted for their beauty. 


inherit the family comelineas and grace. 
Instead—why she would be hideous ! 

She had heard of people having this defor- 
mity removed; but did it not generally 
return? Had not the eyes always an un- 
an unpeacefal, ailing creature. Better it were 
dead! she declared. 

She had a second letter from Eric, and thia 
time he asked for special tidings of the child. 
She wrote him that it was ill. 

She seldom went to the nursery now. The 
baby criéd constantly, as if it knew and 
rebelled against its fate. 

Mrs. Grant fancied she heard it when she 


nos try to conceal from herself that she hoped 
it would die. 





His sister brought it. It was very tiny for 
@ fortnight-old baby, looking smaller even 
than at ita birth. 

“] don’t think it will live,” said Eric, ia the 
game hollow, monotonous voice hehad used 
since Nita died. 

Mrs. Grant thoughifaily wrapped the baby 
again in its flannels. Perhaps if Erio did not 
goaway, but remained and grew anxious over 
the child, it would be better for him. 

She idolized her brother—was very proud of 
him. She began to consider that she would 
have him more to herself, since the pretty 
young wife, of whom she had been jealous, was 
gone. Bat all arrangements were perfected, 


held her peace. 


In the same black garb in which che had | 


attended pretty Nita’s funeral she descended 
from the carri and ascended the terraces 
of Toe Willows, the child in her arms. 

She was a wealthy widow. The helpless 
little being she bore into her stately mansion 
might have been, had she been a different 
kind of woman, a boon toher. But she had 
never had a child, and sbe did not love 
children, 

Sne meant to provide every comfort for this 
one, however, relinquishing her own chamber 
toestablish a sunny nursery for the baby— 
for was it not Erio’s child and heiress? A 
fortace waited for the tiny creature. 

Bus the baby did not thrive. It was restiess 
&od wailed a great deal, and when it was a 
month old, the nurse said : 

“She’s at the proper age to take alittle notice 
Mrs. Grant. Do you see anything the matter 
with her eyes?" 

Something in the woman's tones made the 
lady look at her. 

‘“Hereyes? Bring her to the light.” 

She bent over the child, ocarefally ecruti. 
izing the tiny orbs. 

“Why,” she said, slowly, ‘thera seems a 
shadow, a film over her eyes. They are not 
4s dark as I thought. What is the matter?” 

“Tm fearing, ma’am," said the nurse with 
rape. “that there’s cataracts coming over 

e eyes,” 

Mrs, Grant sprang back, a look of aversion 
Upon her features, 

‘Oh, horrors! She will be a fright—a 
7 .” 

“It's @ great affliction, surely ; but perhaps 
the doctor can cure her.” 4 ene 


She brooded over the matter by day and 
night. Her brain became overcharged. Eric 
might marry again and have beautifal chil. 
dren. This one should not inherit the vast 


She had expected that Eric's child would 





pleasant expression ?. And the babe was such , 


could not in her distant apartments. The | 
infant became a nightmare to her. She did | 


; 
} 


Stephene’ fortune! I+ was wrong—mere weak- | 


ness and folly—to allow an accident of birth 
| to, vampire-like, suck all the happiness from 
,her brother's life. The child was not ill 
enough to die. It would live and gain a hold 
|im the world, and this must be prevented 
before too Jate. 

One morning Mrs. Grant entered the nur- 
sery. 

| © Geb the child ready ag soon ag you can,” 


, She said to the nurse, ‘I um going to take it | 
they had been made by her counsel, and she into the country to board, where it will be words. 


| better.” 
She was already partly dressed for travelling, 
and ion an hour took the baby away. 


to her brother that the air of The Willows 


the seaside to narse. 

Mrs. Grant supped luxuriously that night, 
and while she slept Policeman Gippzs, following 
a faint wailing, descended an area in a dark 


over a basket. 

“A baby, by George!” 

The Inspector at the police-station was very 
busy with his papers when Gipps entered, but 
he looked up at the faint, quivering cry which 
proceeded from the policeman's basket, 

** Another?’ he said. 

*« This one is blind,"’ answered the man, in 
& suppressed voice. 

He uncovered the basket, and the inspector 
rose and looked over the railing of his table at 
the pitifal atom turning its sightless orbs 
from side to side, and seeking nourishment 
with‘gaping mouth and weak cries. Nothin 
living could have been more helpless an 
miserable. 

“It's nigh about dead with cold,’ said 
Gipps. 

* Umph! Give it to the matron. Take it to 
the workhouse in the morning if it is alive.” 


his iron face, 


fair woman with a quiet face. 
* What have you there—a foundling?” 





Gipps nodded, 


and narrow atreet of Liverpool to stumble | 


i 
‘ 


She took the basket, and raised the child. 

“A blind baby, and on'y a few weeka old ! 
Left in a basement this chilly night! Well, 
there are nice people in this world !" 

‘‘Isn’¢ likely enough for any one to want, 
you see,”’ said Gipps, lingering to see the waif 
laid on the matron's lap before the fire, and its 
tiny hands covered with her own warm palme. 
“T'll jast atep iato the kitchen and see that 
Jim te some hot milk directly. Shall 1?” 

** Yes,” 

The sick woman, who lay on a settee, lifted 
her bead from the pillow. 

‘* Nou mother ever did that,’’ she said. 

“I don’t know,” aczwered the matron. 
‘‘ Taere are strange women as well as men.” 

Ia the morning the baby was living, and was 
taken to the workhouse. 

* e * . * 

Fate has strange chances ! 

When Eric Stephens retarned from Rassia 
he did not—as Mrs. Grant expected—look 
absut him for a second wife. 

The one woman he had loved was dead. The 
letter from his sister, bearing tidings that hia 
child was dead, was an old one when he again 
entered his home. 

It was not strange, he knew, that a mother- 
less infant should die, but the news had given 
him apang. And then he believed that he had 
worn soffering out. 

For the next fifteen years he devoted him- 
self to business, and amassed great wealth. 

About eight years after his return, he was 
urged to become one of the directors of an 
orphan asylam. 

Among the destitute children brought in waa 
@ little girl, very frail and sensitive. Bat he 
thought her pretty, and, to Mrs. Grant's dis- 
pleasure, adopted her. 

‘*Who is she?” she asked, coldly. 

‘*Bhe has been a friendless waif, with an 
unknown history. She is now my daughter, 

, She is one of the few children I can love, I 
see no reason why I shouid deny myself the 
pleasure of cherishing her,’ Stephens replied, 
rather sternly—for his relations with hia sister 
were not always harmonious, 

‘‘I know the secret of your taking such a 
step The child looks like Nita,” she replied, 
with a severe glance, 

He forgot, in hia pleasure, to resent her 


*Do you seeit? Ithoughtso. Nita shall 
be her name!" 
And he took the’ little girl between his 


In two-days she returned home, and wrote knees and kissed her. 


Henceforth his defrauded heart overflowed 


not agreeing with the child she had sent it to | upon the child. She grew up a modest, aweet 


| violet of a girl, utserly unspoiled by indulgence 


} 





and Icxary. 

Bat Mrs. Grant never liked her for growing 
more and more to look like the mother of the 
cruelly abandoned baby. 

Mrs. Grant had strictly jastified herself in 
taking this extreme step, bat her hair was 
grey, and she had aged in appearance greatly, 
for she was a young woman when her brother's 
wife died. 

Her stepson had married, her husband had 
loat his money and died, and she was installed 
the mistress of her brother's home when Nita 
was adopted. The latter could not like her, 
but she delighted her father. 

She loved young Dr. Cross, too. And why 
not, since he was her lover, and as fine and 
ardent a young fellow as could well be? 
Stephens approved the union, and the young 
girl's life was very bright and beautifal. 

Then came catastrophe and all the horrors 
of sudden death. Eric Stephens was thrown 
from his osrriage and killed. 

No will could be found. 

Mrs. Grant put in a olaim for the whole of 


The inspector was not a talking man, bat her brother's property, and, by the aid of un- 
an expression of sadness passed briefly over | scrapulous lawyers, seemed likely to get it. 


‘* An adopted child does not inherit unless 


There wasa sick woman and astray childin by special provision,” she eaid, boldly to Nita, 
the matron’s room. The latter was a large, 


The young girl was bitterly grieved. 
‘* Papa did not intend it so, He loved me. 


> would not leave me penniless!" she de- 
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‘Loan give you a good home, my darling, 
not gvite so luxurious as this, but with all 
comforts,’ said young Cross, 

‘* It is not that, Papa ie wronged. He meant 
this house, which tered my childish head, 
to be my home as long as I lived. He-has 
told me so!” 

Mrs. Grant's condact. was insnfferable. At 
every turn she insulted Nita, called her an in- 
truder, a beggar, an outosss, whom her brother 
had benevolently harboured. 

The poor git] was wild. with, pain, but she 
the worst of her snfferings from her 
over. 

One day he entered. the house and begged 
to take Nita ont. 

‘1 do not care to drive!” 

‘‘ But I havea purpose!” 

“ She -yielded, and they went to the Con- 
sumptive Hospital. 

An emaciafed woman, stretched on one of : 
the little cots, took and held Nita's hand. 

‘Mies Stephens, I know about your tronble, 
and I am going tohe!p you. Mrs. Grant was 





my enemy. My husband deserted me; he 
was a graceless fellow, but I loved him. 

‘* I took service with Mrs. Grant, but she 
turned me.and my baby out.of her hoase, I had | 
no friends, and I wandered about the streets | 
until I fainted for food, and was taken to 
the police-station, where the matrom helped 
and consoled me. But my little babe died. 

‘“ While I was at the station an abandoned | 
babe—bliod—was. broughs.in. The matron 
examined its clothing to find some mark of 
identity. She found none, 

“* Bat I wag more fortunate, A handker- | 
chief bad heen accidentally dropped in the | 
basket. which I recognised. 1 had often washed | 
it at Mra. Grant's house ; it-bere her initials. © 
I kept it. , 

“ | kept track of you.. I.knew your blind- 
ness was removed at the workhouse. You | 
went to one orphan asylum after another, 
from various causes, until, to. my joy, Mr. 
Stephens adopted you, 

‘ Why, child, be is your.own father; I have 
traced ont all the story. Here are papers 
whieh will prove it.ateverypoint,and thatcold | 
and wicked woman will not triumph. I have 
made it my study for years,to defeat her, and 
Lhave done it. And now I do not dread. to dis 
for I shall see my child her oruelty killed.” 

The woman’s name was Jane Bond. 

Doctor Cross’s father, a noted. physician, 
had known her for years, and her proofs of 
the story she told had been prepared with « | 
care that showed her to be an uncommon 
woman. 

Her wrongs had made her revengefal to a 
good purpose, for, to Nita’s joy, her state- 
ments were found undeniable even by Mas. 
Grant’s most skilful attorneys. 

The latter went into. obsonriéy, where her | 
meditations probably accompanied her, and | 
prevented her enjoying the happiness.of the | 
good and just, 

Nita succeeded to her father’s beantiful 
house, where she was very happy, feeling that 
such had been his wish. 

When it came out that Doctor Crose’s 
father had operated upon her eyes in infancy, 
and been the instrament of restoring to her 
eight and beanty, it was an added. source of 
joy to both her and her young hushand. 








FACETIZ. 


Tue Mornine Arrer.—Stern Employer: (to 
clerk who has come in late on the 27h): “* Well, 
sir?” Clerk: * No, sir, not quite!” 

Insurance Acrent: “ Now that you are mar- 
ried I suppose you will teke ont a policy?” 
Young Biggs: “Oh, no, I guess not. I don’t 
think she’s going to be dangerous.” 

Sux: Oh, see that scarecrow out there in 
the field.” He: “ That isn’t a scarecrow.” She: 
“‘Tt must be; see how motionless it is’’ He: 


| character.” Boots of a good moral 


| Van Riper: ‘“‘ You did, hey ! (facetiously) you. 
|; aren’t shining around her very much now.” 


| declared the professor, surveying the stadent 
, business.’ 


‘ has; but, after the honeymoon is over, 


| mean that, Mattie. But, you. know, I'm nat 





‘That's the hired man at work.” 


Wuen @ man gets tocbe a: grandfather he 
sighs ac he thinks how-old hie wife is. 

** Op Mr. Flint is a very charitable man, isn’é 
he?” “Qh, -yes, of° cotrse. But if ever he 
casts his bread upon the ‘waters, be sure’ he 
expects it to come back # meat sandwich.” 

How provoking itis when‘ you want to give 
vent to your temper by slamming a man’s 
office door behind you to have one of those 
“air” arrangements close’ it for you ever 80° 
gently. 

Customer (in tea shop tasting the tea): ‘I 
don't like this tea, It tastes like hay,” Ex. 
asperated Clexk : ‘‘I,don’t know, sir, whether 
it does or not. I’m not such a donkey as to 
know how hay tastes.”’ 

Papa (who has just been made magistrate, 
addressing bis. little daughter): *‘ Lily, I can 
marry people now; did you know. that?’”’ 
Lily (anxiously): “ Batyou won't, papa. Don't 
you.think mamma's ‘enough? "’ 

Aw advertisement in one of the morning 
papers says: “ Wanted, a fernale who has a 
knowledge of fitting boots of a good moral 

character 


must mean those that‘are well-soled. 


Rarritz: “Ah, there is Miss Coupon, the 
heiress, I used to be an old flame of hers.” 


Raffle (sadly): ‘‘ No, her father put me.out.” 
Tracuer: ‘' Ié seems you are never able.to 
anawer any of my questions. How is this, my 
little boy?” “If L knew all the things you 
asked me, ma'am, dad wouldn’t go to the 
trouble of sending me here,” replied Jehnnie. 


A PRroressor wasex postulating with a student 
for his ddleness, when the latter: said: “‘ It’s of 
no use; I was cut ont fora loafer.” “ Well,” 


critically, ‘‘ whoever cut you understood his 


‘* How much dees young Smifkine earn ‘in 
the government service!” asked one of that 
gentleman’s friends of a department chief, ‘IT 
beg you pardon,” was the responee, ‘bat you 
mean to say, ‘ How doea he receive?’ 
do you not?” 

A tate song is entitled ““Nobody knows bué 
mother.” Generally speaking, nobody knows 
but mother what kind of temper a danghter. 


the young husband begins to find out some- 
thing of what nother knew. 


He: * Mattie, I. know that nobody can love, 
youas well asIdo.” She: “ And. is it. posai- 
ble that only you can find anything in me 
deserving of love.? He: * Of course I don’t 


80 par ticular as.most:men.are.”’ 

Dentist: ‘Madame, you are probably not: 
aware that some people do not get ‘their wis- 
dom teeth before their twentieth -year.” 
Tommy: ‘“ Phat awhereyou are off. Mamma 
got-a whole mouthfal of wiedom teeth last 
year from a dentist in New York, and she is 
more than forty years old.” 


Mopern IJmproveMents. — Fire iusurance 
agent: “T fear I must charge you extra rates, 
You burn kerosene oil here, I see.””’ Mr. Sabarb: 
‘Yes, but we run no extra risk—no risk at 
all. The kitchen is separate from the bhoute, 
and there iss skylight in the roof big enough 
for the servant girl and the cook stove tq sail 
through without hurting anythicg.” 

Lawyer: You say, madame, that you have 
been a true and loving wife?” Witness: “I 
have, sir, as Heaven is my witness.” “ And 
you haye spared no ¢ffort to retain the love 
and esteem of your husband?” “I have, 
done everything I could to make him love. me, 
and he knows 1s.” “Ahem. Madame, who 
gets up and makes the fire these cold morn. 
ings?” ‘“ He—he—does,”  ‘ Ah, indeed ; 
then dou’t you think your statement that.you, 
had made every possible: effort, to retain your, 
ares leve and esteem a little premature, 
e ’ 





Miss Stymue: “ How do you like my new 

gown, dear?” Miss Plompe : Well, it isn’t a9 

. Bat it has a rather odd-looking figure in 

it, I think.” (Abous<thichy- minntes later ) 

Mies Siymme: “I wonder ifthathatefal thing 

oo to me. Dhie staff is perfectly 
plain.’ 

A’ Partin Vrorony.—First<boy: * Oh, I got 
awey with mother to-day. She'tried to make 
me come‘inthe house so she could whip me, 
and I' wouldn't do it." Second boy: “ Baily 
for ‘you. What @i@ see do?” “Oh, she 
whipped me, but she had ‘to comeout in the 
yard to do it.” 

‘In a ball-room a-gentleman i¢ heard to say 
to ‘his partner, ‘I wonder who that ugly little 
man is?” Reply: “My husband.” The pre. 
sence of mind of the goose saved Rome. This 
gentleman, thereupon, remarked, ‘'I have 
always noticed that the ugliest men have tho 
prettiest wives.” 

Miss Watxur: ‘Oh! Claire, George and I 
are to be married next month. All the 
arrangements have been completed and —” 
Miss Chestnut (who has had designs on George 
herself): “‘ Imm. glad, dear, and I doso wish 
that you will be happy. How good of George 
to say ‘ yes,” wasn’t 8?” ; 

Youre Hussanp: “ Seems to.me, my dear, 
this chicken is. pretty tough.’”’ Young Wife: 
* I know it is, and I cam’t understand it at all, 
I picked. it out.aoyaelf."’ ‘Did you. examine 
it-closely ?"" “Indeed. I did. I looked ia its 
mouth the first.thing, and I conld see it hadn's 
even cus its fizet teeth yet.” 


“Waar is an agnostic?” asked Rollo, who 
was reading something by Huxley: “ An 
agnostic,” replied his Uncle George, ‘is a man 
who loudly declares that he knows nothing, 
and gets mad and abases\you if you believe 
him. He says he doesn’t know anything, bat 
he really believes he knows everything.” 

ANOTHER BROKEN F'Rtenpsnir.—‘*Miss Effie 
Ancee (jast engaged): ** What do you think 
Edwin said last night! That if he had to 
choose either me or & million dollars, he 
wouldn’teven look at the million.” Miss May 
Tour (still waiting).: “ Dear, loyal fellow! I 
auppose he didn’t, like to risk the temptation.” 


Tux \ielowing: isan extract frome real com- 
position written by aemealiboy-in, New Jersey. 
The subject given by the teacher was.the ex. 
tensive one.of‘' Mam.” Here's what the smal! 
boy, wrote: ‘Man-is@ wonderfal animal. He 
hag eyes, ears, mouth. His .cars.ane. mostly 
for catching coldda-and having she ear-ache. 
The nose is t0 get sniffles with the split eud:. 
A mania body is split half way,up, and bo 
walksion the split ends.” 

Auentcan Gra: “Ma, the Bosteh ford hes 
invited‘me to see the’ new with him 
to. night, and I see by the papera that the etur 
iv ill and'the'drama will note prodaced. It's 
awtally .2 Ma: “That’ does not 
matter, dear; you have seen that tragedy 
once, and no doubt some other play will be 
presented. Go‘with him, of course.” Ameri- 
oan Girl (afver the performance): ‘You sat 
through that comedy without aemite, and 1! 
wag awfally funny, t00; I nearly died lacgh- 
ing.” Scotch Lord: “Why, didna ye tell me 
it was a comedy? I bought stalle for ® 
tradegy.” 


A story is going the ronnds.about. a local 
joryman, an Irishman, who oleverly ontwitted 
& judge, and that without lying. He camo 
breathlessly into conrt, saying: ‘‘ Ob, my lord, 
if you can exonse me, pray.do! I donot know 
which will die firat, my wife or my danghter. 
“Dear me! that’s ead,” aid the innocent 
jadge ;. ‘ certainly you are exaneed.” The next 
day the jaryman was met by a friend, who, 10 
® sympathetic voice asked: ‘How's your 
wife?” “She's all right, thank. you.” “ And 
your daughter?” ‘She's all right, too. Wby 
flo you ask?" ‘‘ Why, yesterday you ssid you 
did not know which would die firet.t” ‘Nor 
dol, That is tha problem which time alone 


jean solve.” 
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Ir the modern ‘' buttonhole” becomesmuch 
larger it will certainly be killed-off by pablio 
ridicule. ; 

Tue Queen has finally decided 10 pay 
another visit.to Aix-les-Bains, where she will 
take the baths, and uadergo.a course. of mas- 
sage treatment, 

Tne fashion, of. wearing or carrying bunches 
of pevural flowers at balls, which baa eo com- 
pletely a into a. during the ~~ 
two , ip being ‘im popalarity by 
the vets of floral beauty and fragrance. 

Aprons @reonce more.in fashion, and have 
become en ornamental part of the drezs. 


Pretty little affairs with side pockets made | 


with ruching, lace and ribbons are very 
becoming to their owners. 

Tre Marquis-of Salisbury has completed his 
sixtieth year. He loots much léss owing to 
the dark colour.ofhis beard, which is hardly. 
touched with grey. The Marquis stoops, but 
£0 does the youngest of his sons. Indeed, itis 
a family peouliarity known as the Cecil 
stoop. 

TE —— friend of the vem — 
of Spain during bis idness was a large 
Rigors c&t named Perrito, which never leaves 
his master. The child adores the feline 
beast, and even takes him driving ont in the 
oatriage with him; one of the ladies of the 
Court having ensbroidered for him a splendid 
velvet cushion with the arms ‘of Spain on it. 

Tre display of costly flowers not only at 
weddings and dinner parties, but even” at 
“fashionable'’ funerals, has. grown of late 
years to ‘such “wasteful and ridiculous 
excess,” and is so evidently dictated by love 
of show, shat the effeet. of these elaborate 
advertisements of wealth is very much the 
reverse of pleasing. 

Tue latest news with regard to the health 
of Princess Christian. is.reassuring. She was 
attacked by the prevalent influenza in a very 
severe form, and this unfortunate fiiness, 
coupled with the malady fnom which she. has 
so long suffered in her eyes, and which is by 
no means oured, wad for a time a-sonrce of 
anxiety to her relations, All-our readers will 
be glad to learn’ that the most popular and 
respected of the Queen’s daughters is now 
much im 

Herr Royal Highness the Princess of Wales is 
creditsd- with # rather unusually smart: repar- 
tee. Avery worthy lady, it.ia said, recently 
mentioning in ber ‘presence the much-talked- 
about betrothal of Prince Eddie, aad’ being 
Iendably loyal and anxious to please, ventured 
upen the trite remark that ‘‘ marriages are 
made in hewven.” ‘Except rdyal ones,’” 
raid Her- Royal Hfigtness, with a quiss 
Po A Society journals arrange those 

or us.” 


Ar an American shop where costly silken 
stockings ate sold, the most expensive pair 
imported -thie winter was. sald to the wife of 
8 Californian millionaire, They were in the 
new shade of old rose, and very delicately 
woven, The instep up to the ankle was em- 

id in soft-gold-thread?, with emeralds 
in and small diamonds caught in the meshes 
of the silk, Over two hundred stones were 
ued, and they brought the price up to five 
hundred dollars. 


Tt was, in a way, to the passionate devotion 
of the Queen to her young husband that Lord 
Tennyeon owed his Iawxeateship, for, reading 
it for the first time in the glow of her own 
heppiness, the sweet love story of “ The 


Miller's Daughter ” 80 strongly to 
Her Majesty that she never forgot it, and 
when it neces to choowe a sus- 
cessor to Wordsworth the name of the writer 
of the. purest, simplest, and tenderest love- 
poem in the language rose at once to the 


Qaven's lips, ‘with “the result that we sll 





STATISTICS. 


New Sourm Wares’ and Queensland have 
erected eight hundred and eighty-seven miles 
of rabbit-proof fencer. 

Tue vulture is 100 sins as heavy as the 
swallow, but ite-wings are only 15 times as 
large, The Australian crane weighs 3,000,000 
times as much as the gnat, while .the latrer 
has 150 times..as much wirg surface per unit 
of weight. 

Qvixx tootipicks comefrom France. The 
largest factory in the world. is near Paris, 
where there is-an.annual produet of 20 000.000 
quills, The factory was started to meke quill 
pens, bat when these went out of general use 
it was converted into’a toothpick mill, 

Tux average of human-life in Rome under 
Cesar was eighteen years; new it is fifty. 
The average in Frauce fifty years ago was 
tweaty-eight; the mean duration in 1867 was 
forty-five and a half years, In Geneva, during 
the thirteenth century, a generation played 
ite part upon the stageand disappeared in 
fourteen years; iow the drama rc quires forty 
years before the curtain falls. 





GEMS. 


A man without a predominant inclination is 
not likely tobe either usefal or happy. He 
who is everything is nothing: 

RELIGION cannotspaes away. The burning 
of a little straw may hide the stars of the sky, 
but the stars are there and will reappear. 

No form of government’ has yet been dis- 
covered by which cruelty can be wholly pre- 
vented. Subordination sepposes power on one 
part and subjection on the other; and if 
power be in the hands of men it will some. 
times ba abused. 

Tue secret of perpetual youth in. some men 
is the keen sympathy for others in their hearts, 
and a certain warmth of temperament which 
gives them an imterest in the sffairs of every 
passing moment. No-matter how old a man 
may be, if his energy-and affections remain he 
will attract friends.and companions. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Orancz Puppine.—Qne pint of milk, let it 
come to a boil, add one and one-half table- 
spoonfals of cornflour, one-half cup of sugar, 
and the yolks of three eggs; let it boil a 
few minutes, and set away toocool ; when cool 
pour over three oranges cut up fine, and spread 
the beaten whites ontop for frosting. 

By cooking cheese is is made easy of diges- 
tion, and as nutritions as tender meat or 
more 80, Various methods have been adopted 
for this purpose, from plain broiling, frying or 
toasting, to the most elaborate compound 
dishes. The main poiatis to get the cheese 
cooked so that. the stomach can digest it. 

Savsacr Poratrons —Take large, fine pota- 
toes, clean carefully, ard wipe them dry, ‘bat 
do not peel. Cut off the.tops, and scoop ont a 
round piece from.the centre, and. put into ita 
small, lightly fried sausage. Piace theend on 
again, and set them ina deep pan with the cut 
part on top. Bake ima quick oven half-an-hour, 


Cutiets anv Porators,—Dividea neck.ofmut- | 
ton into chops, trim them neatly, and remove | 
ell superfinous fat, give exch’chop'a beating, | 


dip each one in beaten egg, seasoned with 
pepper and salt, then roll in fine breadcrumbs 
place them ina shallow pan and place in.a 
ibot-ovem, aad cook for about twenty minutes, 
or until they are done ; on # hot’ platter pile 
gome nicely mashed potatoes, and when the 
chops ate done arrange them around it, and 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tax Raseian Government gets about thirty. 
six hundred pounds of pure gold every year 
from the minesof Eastern Siberia, 

Tue hares, having caught the influenza, are 
dying in great’ numbers, and the ‘hounds 
decline to have auything to do with them. 

We heard the other day of a preventiveagainss 
influenza, which must be far worse than the 
malady. It consists in wearing a piece of 
camphor in either nostril. 


An Englishman has bought the contents of 
the royal castle of Nuremberg containing the 
most complete collection of instruments of 
torture extant, costing thirty thousand dollars 
in all, There is a library of three thousand 
volumes, giving the history of crime and 
torture for many centaries, 

Tue divorce law is quite. accommodating in 
Japan. For two dollars a divorce may be 
secured in four hours. Some of the people 
who are in the habit of resorting to this law‘to 
rid themselves of objectionable matrimonial 
partners, grumble at the loss of time, and 
think that it.should be reduced to an hour, 

Trercatron is conducted on a large scale: in 
Japan, and dates from long before the Chris- 
tian era. The irrigation works are muesive 
and costly, and from a distance look like 
double-track railways. These are the large 
reservoirs and main ditches, besides which 
mountain streams are utilized in the usual 
manner. 


An electric cash-drawer has been invented, 
It mnst.be securely cloeed after using it, or a 
bell will ring until this iedone. It cannot be 
opened when partially closed until it bas been 
shut, and no one can oper it but persons 
familiar with the combination, which is 
operated by instantaneous touches on three 
numbered keys. 

Joaw or Anc—or Jeanne Daro, as the later 
writers tell us we must call her—is about to 
follow William Tell into the abiding ‘place of 
exploded myths. A French historian has jast 
published a book showing that the Maid of 
Orleans had nothing to do with saving France 
from the English invaders. Thus one by one 
is the world's list of heroes and heroines 
shriveiled and shrunk by the fiery breath of 
the fact gatherer, 

A connection between tight collars and 
short-sightedness is scarcely apparent at first, 
bot it as been indicated in the operations of 
Dr. Forster, director of the Ophthalmic Uni- 
versity. of Breslan.. In no fewer then 300 
cases that have come under his notice the eye- 
sight was affected by the pressure upon the 
muscles of the neck, and consequent disturb. 
ance of the circulation caused by wearing col: 
lara that were too small, 

Tuer is one thingon which people generally 
agree, and that is the weather. When you 
come ont cf the house in the morning to go to 
business.you meet your neighbour and say: 
“The weather is a. little milder.”” He will 
reply: ‘ Yes; how's your family?’’ When 
you get-to your store some one ‘will say : “ Good 
morning; quitecold again.” You will reply : 
“Yes.” A customer comes in and says: 
‘« Little damp this morning.” You will reply 
“ Yes, quite damp,” end so it goes all day. 
We never disagree asto the weather. 


A: youne American electrician has a very 
ingenious way of killing rats, The rodent is 
caught in an ordinary oval trap, the hottom of 
which is covered with tin. One wire connected 
) with a dynamo is fastened to the tia lining of 
‘the trap, and another is thrust into the 
| prigoner’s cell, Te well-known propensity of 
| a caged rat to do battle asserts itcelf, and he 
' seizes the wire between his teeth. In doing 
| so he makes the mistake of his life, The 


| circuit is completed, his jaws close on the wire 





serve; cauliflower or any vegetable tay be | with adeath grip, and without a squeak, and 
used as well asthe potatoes ; garnish the chops | almost without quiver, he passes into a atate 


‘with sprigs of parsley. 


! of eternal desuetuae. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Aw kyreristep Reaver.—The child can be registered 
in what name you like. 

Crazy Jane.—The shape of the ears cannot be altered. 
Jane signifies the grace of G.d 


A Lonpow Reaper. —The 
trade secret. You must apply toa 

Tom —Insects, as a gereral rule, are short-lived, 
though there are a good many exceptions to the rule. 

Crara.—The first really successful sewing-machine 
was introduced in this country by Elias Howe in 1845. 

8. T. W.—You must give your tenart notice to quit, 
ho thee you can raise the 
rent. 

A. J.—You doubtless mean the ten beatitudes, or 
ooh, ae you may find in the fifth chapter of 
Matthew. 


A Learner —There are various works on the subj 
and you can probably obtain one by writing to any 
the large general publishing firms. 

Aw OxrorpsHrre Girt.—You can get what you want 
at any artists’ repository ; a:d you will probably hear of 
a book on the subject at the same place. 

Sin Guy.—1l. We should be very glad to answer the 
question if we had the necessary information, but we 
have not. 2. All malt liquors are fattening. 

Nora —The duties of stewa: d+ss on board a ship are 
to leok after the comfort of the l.d‘es and children, and 
attend to their cabins. Apply to the captain or ship- 
owner. 

Brssiz.—Mildew is removed by rubbing common yel- 
low soap on the a:ticle, and then a little salt and starch 
onthat. Rub all well on the article, ard put in the sun- 


of scents is a 


F. M.—“ For thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his 
head, and the Lord shall reward thee,” will be found in 
Proverbs xxv. 22. For its explanativn see ve e 21 of 
the same chapter. 


Asxious Pait.—Your writing is admirably ted 
to the business of a copyist—as much so as any we have 
ever seen. But whether or not you can get copying 
enough to make it an object, we cannot say. 

D. D.—One of the great resulta to be attained in 

envelopes is to prevent transparency. Many 
white papers are 80 t that by careful scrutipy 
the contents of such envelopes may be determined. 


Icnoramus.—It would be a matter of arrangement 
with the owners. You would get a letter from Brisbane 
in about three months if friend wrote directly he 
arrived there. We are glad to know that you like our 
paper so well. 

Constant Reaper.—The capibara is a water hog, 
common in some parts of South America and the 
Brazile. It feds om sugarcanes and fish; ard the 
female when in the water carries the young on its back. 
It has no tail. 


TaRantuLa.—The word “like” should be used on such 
cecasions insteai of “love.” “I ‘iike’ apples,” or “I 
‘like’ beefsteak,” is the way to express a fondness for 
euch gross things. “Love” is reservd for higher and 
nobler objects. 

Sweer Viotets —1l. The young man dces not seem to 
‘be worth thinking about. You had better have nothing 
more to do with him; there are plenty more in the 
world. 2. You should take your dog to a dog doctor, and 
have it seen to. 

Dick.—Dogs troubled with fleas should be washed in 
strong soap-suds or weak tobacco water. If both fail to 
rid them of the pests, use carbolic acid ard water every 
few days. Persian insect powder rubbed in all over the 
akin wili sometimes prove very effective. Wash off soon 


after with clear water. 
Bonnte Dunpee dropathy means a system of 
diseases 


—Hy 
by the a 


Before he died he had the 
system adopted throughout Europe. 

Dravoury.— A very complete filling for open cracks in 
floors may be made by thoroughly soaking newspapers 
in a paste made by one nd of flour, three quarts of 
water ard a tablespoonful of alum thoroughly boil d ar d 
mixed. Make the final mixture about as thick as putty, 
aud it will har¢en like papier-maché. 


Taropora.—Young women who have grown rapidly, 
and are of an age neither childlike or matare, are usually 
angniar and occasionally awkward, but time and educa- 
tion will remedy the e defects, Avoid tight lacing and 
padding, ard all other d which, instead of pro- 
moting beauty, bring deformity and ruin of health. 


T. B. T.—The Mahommedans do not practise crema- 
tion; they always bury their dead with their face 
towards Mecca. No sign of , nor tears, nor lamenta- 
tions are allowed, as it is the duty of a good Mussulman 
to bow without a murmur to the will of the Almighty. 
No monuments are allowed ; but they break this law. 


Sixcer.—The ordinary duration of a boy’s musical 
fulness is five years, his voice becoming of valve at about 
ten years of age, and continuing until he is fifteen; al- 
though, in some instances, boys have sung unti] they 
were nearly eighteen years of age, but this has been in 
the _ of solo singers, ard because of special care and 
training. 





Lzone.—The stola was a garment worn by Roman 
ladies, and consisted of a long tunic with sleeves, reach- 
ing to the feet ; ladies 


a single gold stripe. 

Mavp.— Questions about dress and fashion are rather 
out of our line. Almost any colour will go with cream ; 
but no ore can choose for another who is a +tranger. 
we boheme an aaa toe of 
your ‘ey ear ver jew 
please, gold or wer, but Go met mae & ry fe 
quict dress is always in good taste. 


Isquisttive One —1. The red 
tending excellence ; the white, perfected loveliness. 
2 Herbert, from the German, means a bright lord ; 
William, also German, defending many; Jennie, Scotch, 
liitie Jane, 3. Perhaps you require a little medicine. 
Take plenty of exercise; use 
Sen Ae ee wert. ont fruit as much as pos- 


LaBour.—Your 


y that 
ask about exists; if it does, it must be a very com- 
prehensive one. ao bookseller should be able to 
help you to what you t. 


A Farm Laspourer.—There are so many things to 
consider in tion, that it is difficult to give reliable 
advice. Farm ds are much wanted the 
settlers In Canada, especially in the north-west. The 
work is hard and the life rough, but any man willing to 
work can get on there. There is room for real workers 
in all the colonfes. It {s only those who think that they 
are going to find life easy across the water that are so 
miserably disappointed. 


WAITING FOR CAPTAIN WRIGHT. 


Trey said it was only a foolish dream, 
Wea I spoke in my girlish way 

Of a handsome knight, a Ca Wright, 
Whom [ hop: d : 

I paid no heed to their mocking smiles, 
But carried my head with pride, 

Ard felt no fear, for with love sincere 
He would claim me soon as his bride. 


They thought it strange that I did not wed ; 
The }eason they could not guess ; 

But to none of those who came to propose 
Was I willing to answer “‘ Yes ;” 

For I felt that somewhere out in the world, 
With heart full of love to the brim, 

Was some one, you see, who was waiting for me, 
And I was waiting for him. 


And oft as I moved h the crowded ways 
My heart would sudd: beat 
At so rapid a rate, I knew that my 
Had passed me by on the street ; 
I knew I should meet my ideal lov 
And marry him, sure as fate, 
In Heaven's good time—with a fatth sublime— 
If I only had patience to wait. 
And so one day we met, as it 
Ry Gaperi and at once I knew 
My heart's true knight hed appeared in sight, 
heed agnor Gocech ol tap pense Gab ate poate 
never throug ne years ve d, 
Of mingled blessings an‘ blight, 
Have I ceased to rejotce that [ held to my choice, 
And waited for Captsin Wright. P 
a A 


Motiy.— Your daughter would be Irish. 
CaREVILLE —' Dum vivo vireo” means “‘ while I live 
I flourish.” 


Jack.—An apprentice is allowed to wear whatever 
clothes he likes when ashore. 

Jamiz.—The moustache generally commences to grow 
about the age of eighteen, but there is uo fixed age for 
this important undertaking. 

Horecess —As a general ruJe, when ladies reach the 
see of five-and-thirty without having been married, 
re is not much chance of their getting a husband. 

Sopsronia.—l, The letters A. B. 1. on a locket signify 


An Op Reapea.—Kites are so called from the kind 
of hawk of that namé, which is noted for gliding noi-¢. 
lessly through the air, and scoming not to use its wings, 


Cotp.—Wahat is called “the ice- treatment” of 
interaal hemorrbage, pneamonia, various other 
has come into vogue = the con. 


bone eee 1 
It consists laying an impervious bag filled with 
pounded ice upon the lanzs and other affected parts, 
oper wm yey ry mind, been 
famous as a ‘divining rod,’ 4 asserted, 
po the whereabouts ot abmen 


forms 
, the y of the earls of 
mber of swans at Abbotsbury now is 
about 800 ; formerly more were kept—as many as 1,500; 
lente ee gives the number as 
000 or ‘ 


a- '. 
flocks. 
ee ui 


C. J.—The charge, if any such has ever been mad 
that Edga- Allan Pve did not originate the im: 
poem known as the “ The Raven, ’ but that he p'a z/arised 
it from some Persian author, is without the slightest 
foundation in fast. It is questionable if any Persiaa 
author ever lived who hai sufficient vigour of mind 
: veness to work out such a poem as “The 

aven,” 


Cricket on THE Heartsa.—The noise made by crickets 
is caused by the 


Re 
rete 


ie 





‘*for ever and foraye.” 2. Moles can only be 
by a skilful su , ard then ascar would remain, 3. 
The names of the three Graces were Aglaia, Thalia, and 
Eu . 4. The only thing is to pluck the hairs 
out, and they will not grow again. 

Kataine. — The fortune-teller consulted 


Empress Josephine, which contains some interesting 
particulars. 


DopsweELt.—A Nazarite signified, in the Jewish dis- 
the Lord by 


refrain 
from drinking wine, to suffer the bair to grow, and to 
avoid coming in conta:t with a oe. This word 
(Nazarite) must be di-ttoguished from Nazarene, which 
sigaifi.da rative of Nazareth, and was applied in con- 
tempt to the early Christiavs, inasmuch as they were 
foliowers of Jesus of Nazareth. In some Eastern coun- 
tries some Christian communities a-e still to be met 
with which have retained the appellation of Nazarenes. 
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